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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Keeping the Peace 


T is or should be a challenging thought that the Great Powers 
| Foe in keeping the peace of Europe, on the whole, from 

1870 to 1914, when there was no question of a League of Nations 
and when international relations were frankly established on a basis 
of power-politics, but that, in spite of international collaboration 
and the existence of the League of Nations, they were unable to pre- 
serve it for more than two decades after 1919 ; and of those decades 
the closing years were heavy with the shadow of the war to come. 
Facing this challenge, Professor Mowat in his admirable review of 
modern history, “The Concert of Europe,” makes this reply : 


‘The answer is quite simple—because the Concert of Europe kept 
the peace. For, although all Governments blindly adhered then, 
as they still do, to the doctrine of absolute State-sovereignty, they 
did nevertheless co-operate and continually communicate with the 
abject of preserving peace. Thus, by an increasing process of adjust- 
ment, made almost daily at the multitude of points at which States 
jostle each other, frictign was eased ; and at big crises the Concert 
came together in Conference and solved or “ tided over’” the difficulty. 
This condition of affairs might have gone on indefinitely, the perpetually 
impending outbreak of war being perpetually postponed by collabora- 
tion in the Concert. It was not a very stable condition of affairs, 
but it “ worked ” and resulted in peace aver a period of nearly fifty 
years. That it failed to preserve peace in the end seems chiefly because, 
in the last (but not, so far as can be judged, the most difficult) crisis, 
Germany refused to collaborate in the Concert. Herein lies, it is 
submitted, the ultimate responsibility of Germany. 


Professor Mowat adds that Germany had three titles to major respon- 
sibility for the war of 1914-1918. In the first place, she never really 
believed in the Concert of European Powers and encouraged rather 
than lessened the war-atmosphere from 1870 to 1914. Secondly, 
she rejected two proposals that might have averted the outbreak 
of a general war (Sir Edward Grey’s proposal of July 26th, 1914, 
for a Conference of the Powers, and the Czar’s proposition of July 
2oth that the dispute between Austria-Hungary and Serbia should be 
referred to the Hague tribunal). Thirdly, Germany precipitated 
hostilities on hearing of the Russian mobilisation. 
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Diplomacy versus Idealism 

UROPEAN peace was preserved from 1870 until 1914, by 

diplomacy ; after 1919 it was hoped to secure peace through 
ideals. The diplomacy succeeded, up to a point ; the ideals failed 
badly. That is the challenge. Not that it was always easy—between 
1870 and 1914. Baron von Eckardstein, who was attached to the 
German Embassy in London for ten years at the beginning of the 
century, wrote of his own Foreign Office as follows : 


The German people were most unfortunately served by a Foreign 
Office whose intentions were not bad, but whose manners and methods 
were unconciliatory and irritating ; and after all, this was the fault 
of the German people themselves—a free and highly educated peaple 
and therefore responsible for the methods of the officials to whom 
they entrusted the nation’s affairs. Holstein (the head of the German 
Foreign Office) was far more dangerous than William II, who was not 
personally very powerful. 


Freiherr von Stumm, a Bismarckian of the old school, once said to 
Eckardstein : “ If no one puts a stop to the goings-on of this damned 
fool, Holstein, he will some day get the German Empire into hot 
water.”’ Yet Bismarck could be diplomatic when he wished, though 
there was always the suspicion of the mailed fist inside the velvet glove. 
He worked for peace in the Eastern difficulties of 1876 to 1878 ; 
eased the tension in 1877 between Britain and Austria, on the one side, 
and Russia on the other ; and was the central figure at the Congress 
of Berlin. Not that Bismarck had any idealistic notions about Europe. 
** Anyone who speaks of Europe is mistaken,” he noted in French 
on the margin of a despatch of Gortchakoff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister: and he added laconically “ geographical expression.” 
In the next line he made a further comment, this time in English : 
“Who is Europe?” To Gortchakoff he wrote: ‘“ We return a 
refusal of European interests and duties. . . . I should always be happy 
to be able to be useful to Russian interests, and to express the grateful 
memories which certainly attach me to Russia, but not at all to the 
rest of Europe.” None the less there was the feeling in political and 
diplomatic circles that difficulties could somehow be got round and 
by-passed, when no evident solution could be discovered. It will be 
argued that, in the end, this precarious manner of avoiding war 
rather than preventing or—still more—outlawing war was bound to 
break down, and did break down, in 1914. Yet, in the Diaries of 
Sir Edward Grey there is a pathetic entry which shows that he still 
thought that the 1914 Austro-Serbian crisis might have been solved 
or circumvented, had the Powers acted, as they had so frequently 
acted, together. The passage is the following : 

Day by day I consulted with Nicholson (Permanent Under- 


secretary) at the Foreign Office. We agreed that, if things became 
more anxious and the prospect grew darker, I should propose a 
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Conference. It would be on the lines of the Conference of Ambassadors 
in 1912-1913. That was of good augury, and it could be set to work 
at a day’s notice. The same personnel was still in London : Cambon, 
Lichnowsky, Benckendorff, Mensdorff, Imperiali and myself: we 
were all loyal colleagues who not merely knew, but trusted each other. 
If our respective Governments would only use us and trust us and give 
us a chance, we.could keep the peace of Europe in any crisis. And it 
would be an honourable peace ; there would be no diplomatic scores ; 
no vaunting on one side and humiliation on another. After the 
submission of the Serbian reply to Austria, how easy it would be to 
arrange peace with honour, at any rate to Austria. 


An unfortunate development of the between-war years was the 
decline in the status of ambassadors. The existence of the League 
of Nations was in part responsible for this. Governments now had a 
double possibility of contact with one another, either directly or 
through the League. It was due also to the growing tendency, on 
the part of Prime Ministers and politicians, to undertake their own 
foreign policy, over the heads of the diplomats, and sometimes over 
the heads of their Foreign Offices. This has shown itself to be a 
dangerous procedure. The diplomat de carriére is normally better 
informed than the politician, at least about the country and people 
to which he is accredited, and he is certainly less exposed to the 
changing influence of Press and public platform. The farce of 
international congresses such as that of Stresa, might have been avoided, 
had they taken the form of a conference of Ambassadors. In the 
totalitarian countries, of course, the diplomatic service lost its dignity 
altogether and lost also most of its purpose. The “ tout ”’ representa- 
tive followed upon the “ gangster’ leader. Particularly was this true 
of Nazi Germany. German embassies and, even more so, German 
consulates were centres of intrigue and espionage. A comparison 
between Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambassador in London in 
1914, and Herr Ribbentrop, who occupied the same position in the 
late thirties, is highly instructive. 


The Problem of Germany 

LL roads, they say, lead to Rome. To-day, all avenues of 

political thinking bring one back to the problem of Germany. 
If the Germans have the chief responsibility for the war of 1914-1918, 
they are even more guilty of the present war and responsible too for 
the sharpened savagery of many of its methods. This was no accident. 
The remilitarization of Germany, from 1933 onwards, could lead to 
one of two things: the capitulation of Europe before Germany or 
refusal to capitulate and therefore war. The German decision to 
sacrifice “ butter” for “‘ guns” made it clear that, sooner or later, 
the guns would be used to seize the butter of other peoples. The 
claim for a wider Lebensraum—a larger, freer, area in which Germans 
might breathe and live—meant inevitably the contraction of the 
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breathing and living space of Germany’s neighbours. The comple- 
mentary claim to be the Herrenvolk of Europe showed that the Germans 
regarded their neighbours, especially their neighbours to the East, 
as inferior creatures, destined by Nature to carry out the Herrenvolk’s 
will and to serve the Herrenvolk’s needs. The savagery was not acciden- 
tal, either. The scriptures of the Third Reich, notably Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf, have a gospel of deception and terrorism and advocated 
the theory and practice of Total War. War was to be waged with 
psychology as well as arms. You were to break the civilian morale 
of your enemy at the same time that you attacked his armies. The 
fierce air bombardments of Warsaw and Rotterdam, in 1940, and of 
Belgrade, in 1941, were psychological rather than military offensives. 
These attempts—to dominate Europe in the interests of a self-appointed 
Herrenvolk, to enlarge German territory at the expense of neighbouring 
countries, to batter a way through your enemy by means of deception 
and terror—these attempts are now doomed to Total Failure. So 
conscious are the Nazi leaders of this coming doom that they are calling 
upon the German people for every ounce of energy, for a last spurt of 
nervous effort ; otherwise, they assure them, Total War will end for 
them—its advocates and apostles—in Total Extinction. Allied 
armies are closing in upon Germany from East, West and South. 
What then can be said about the problem of Germany? Solutions 
vary between the sentimental and maudlin and the grimly realistic. 
Some conclusions, however, have been reached by the Allied peoples. 
The first is that a number of war criminals are to be punished. 
Historically, this may be a new development. But, provided it be 
restrained within a framework of right and justice, it is quite consonant 
with Christian thinking which agrees that men may incur guilt and 
consequently merit punishment for what they have done in a repre- 
sentative and national capacity. But how far is this notion of war 
crimes to be extended? Probably the foulest crime of the Nazi 
leaders of Germany has been their cold-blooded attempt to exterminate 
the Jews of Central Europe. Is this to be rated among their war 
crimes? A crime against humanity it most certainly was and is. 
A second conclusion is that the German people must be made to under- 
stand that war, as an instrument of national policy, simply does not 
pay. They have to be shown that they have lost the war. No room 
must be left for German “ legends,”’ such as flourished after the war 
of 1914-1918, e.g., that the German army was never defeated, that it 
was the civilian morale which gave way. This means presumably 
that the whole of Germany will have to be occupied by the Allied 
forces and for some stated period, instead of the token’ occupation of 
outlying provinces like the Ruhr and Rhineland. A third conclusion 
is that there must develop—at least among an influential section of 
the German people—a consciousness of German collective respon- 
sibility for the outbreak of the war and for the crimes committed 
during the course of it. 
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The Problem of Power 


HE problem of power is the major problem which confronts 

humanity to-day. Science and invention have placed at man’s 
disposal frightening instruments for the display of power. Yet, the 
problem of power cannot be solved, in the final instance, by power- 
politics, though it is true, as we have already insisted, that diplomacy, 
based upon power-politics, was able to maintain the peace of Europe 
more effectively and for a longer period than did the ideals of 1919-1939, 
only half-accepted and half-trusted. However, in the long run, 
power cannot solve the problem of power. For some time, after the 
war, there will have to be an armistice regime that will disarm Germany 
in Europe and Japan in Asia, and will allow Germany’s neighbours 
and Japan’s neighbours to develop their resources and to provide, 
and have provided for them, reasonable security against aggression. 
This armistice regime may last for ten or more years ; and at least 
a generation will have to pass before the fears and hatreds engendered 
by this war will have been finally dispelled. The Allied Powers 
that will dispose of an overwhelming military and material superiority 
when the war is concluded, must keep the peace for the time being, 
and they must do their best—in the interests of an eventual peace 
settlement—to discipline their national and imperialist ambitions 
for the world’s common good. However, they will have to be looking 
ahead and thinking in longer terms. A short-term policy there must 
be, involving the occupation of the enemy countries, with whatever 
punitive measures will be deemed just and necessary. Europe, and 
indeed the entire world, must be given the chance of reviving, of 
gathering strength, and conducting their affairs normally. But it has 
to be recognized that this is merely a short-term policy—to be followed 
by a new ordering of international relationships, on the basis of 
generally accepted moral principles. The major defect of the League 
of Nations, as we knew it from 1919 to 1939, was just this uncertainty 
about moral principles, however peace-loving may have been its 
general attitude. Rarely has Mr. Christopher Dawson written 
so well on this subject as in a recent short article in the Bulletin of the 
Sword of the Spirit. His argument is the following : 


The establishment of a true international order depends therefore 
on the recognition of an international law which rests not on the 
power of the Great States nor on the will of the majority but on the 
immutable rock of the moral law. This law of justice and truth 
makes a natural appeal to every human being and it is therefore 
the immanent source of social order both in the national and inter- 
national sphere, both for the City and the World. It is only when 
this moral basis of international order has been secured that it is 
possible to realise a truly organic conception of the society of nations. 
Every nation has its awn genius and its own tradition of culture which 
it strives to preserve at all costs as a sacred inheritance. But this 
legitimate will to natural self-expression may become a form of collec- 
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tive selfishness which sacrifices the rights of others to its blind will 
to power, unless peoples have a clear sense of their moral responsibility 
to the whole—to the society of nations in general and to their neighbours 
and partners in particular. It has been the weakness of modern 
nationalism to undervalue or to ignore these wider social respon- 
sibilities and to regard national citizenship—the relation of the 
individual to the sovereign State as the one all-inclusive relation 
to which all other human and moral rights must be sacrificed. But 
it has not always been so. In the past the rich diversity and spont- 
aneity of local and national tradition was combined with the 
consciousness of a common European culture and with the acceptance 
of common Christian standards. Christendom was in fact a true 
international society—a family of nations, united in spiritual kinship 
and acknowledging a common spiritual law. And it is hard to see 
how an organic international order can be created unless the primacy 
of the spiritual is restored. A materialist, international order will 
inevitably be a reign of power, as we see in the totalitarian States 
to-day ; and in so far as it is a reign of power without spiritual purposes, 
it will only breed fresh wars and lead us back to a more complete 
catastrophe. 

Wise words which bring us back to the fundamental difficulty. 
Superior power is necessary to overcome aggression, which itself 
has been and is the misuse and exploitation of power. Power may 
only be overcome by superior power ; but the problem of power 
cannot be solved, ultimately, in this way. The one solution lies in 
the dedication of power to nobler ends and for higher and more 
abiding values. You can resolve the frightful situation created by 
power only by transcending the whole sphere of power, that is, only 
in terms of moral, human and finally spiritual principles. 


The Tragedy of the German People 

OOKING back over the past thirty years, one is struck with the 

thought that the German people have been largely false to their 
true destiny. That is their tragedy ; it has proved the tragedy also 
of Europe. They are a people at the centre of the Continent and 
therefore admirably situated, by geographical position and by strength 
of numbers, to influence and, in no inconsiderable measure, to lead 
the European peoples. Their national tradition has made a great 
contribution indeed to the music, to the art and architecture, to the 
literature and philosophy of the Continent. Yet, in our lifetime, they 
have made themselves notorious for aggressive militarism and the 
name of German Kultur is everywhere and properly abominated. 
Is this a sudden development ? Not, I think, as sudden as is frequently 
supposed. The Germans, particularly the North Germans, are the 
schismatics of Europe. They broke off, more completely than the 
English and less excusably than the Scandinavians, from the unity of 
Christendom and the spiritual authority of Rome. There was 
created a tension among the Germans—a tension, political and re- 
ligious, between the Catholic South and the Protestant North, between 
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Vienna and the growing power of Brandenburg-Prussia. The 
Austrian Empire may have been a mixed Empire, and the Viennese 
a mixed people, but they, with the peoples of the Southern German 
principalities, were more genuinely German and more intelligently 
German than their neighbours to the North, among whom Slav and 
Baltic elements were noticeable. Again, looking back over history, 
it is clear that the growth of Prussia was a disaster both for the Germari 
people and for Europe. For Prussia represented nothing but military 
power ; it was a State that lived by war and grew through war. 
In Southern German eyes, it was an upstart kingdom, and the Southern 
Germans would have had much sympathy with Louis XIV of France 
who, while he officially recognized the new King of Prussia, always 
alluded to him as “ Monsieur le Marquis de Brandenbourg.” To 
the Viennese of the mid-nineteenth century Berlin was “ Parvenu- 
polis,” the upstart city on the Spree. And it must be remembered 
that, when a German Empire was inaugurated after the defeat of 
France in 1870-1871, the King of Prussia was not permitted to assume 
the title of Kaiser von Deutschland (Emperor of Germany) but only 
that of Deutscher Kaiser (German Emperor). The victory of Prussia 
over Austria in 1866 and the growing desire for unity meant inevitably 
that the unity that was to be achieved would be a unity under Prussia 
and would gradually become a Prussianised unity. It is not so long 
since the inhabitants of the Rhineland and other districts that had 
more or less forcibly incorporated in Prussia, made the distinction 
between themselves, the Musspreussen (those compelled to be Prussians) 
and the others, the Saupreussen (the meaning of which is fairly obvious). 
Now it is evident that, in post-war Europe, there must be a greater 
emphasis upon the non-Germanic peoples on the Continent ; they 
must be encouraged to develop, their influence will have to grow, 
if a proper balance is to be secured between Germans and non-Germans. 
In the same way, for the health of the Germans themselves—and the 
greater security of the Continent—the non-Prussian elements in 
Germany must be strengthened and made more articulate. This 
will not be brought about by a forcible partition of the German 
Reich into smaller States. If this be done forcibly, and as a part of 
the peace settlement, it is certain that the Germans will create for 
themselves the vision of a national unity, to be realised as a symbol 
of future victory that will overcome and cancel defeat. No, they 
must be persuaded themselves to loosen the fabric of the German 
Reich, to pay attention to the strong local and provincial feelings that 
still do exist in Germany. Germany must develop into a federation 
of German States—as closely knit as may be necessary for purposes 
of administration but not so closely united as to keep alive the well- 
grounded fears of neighbouring countries. The capital of Germany 
must, I think, no longer be Berlin. Some other centre will have to be 
designated, possibly Frankfort, with its very different traditions. 
The “spiritual home” of Republican Germany, after 1919, was 
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Weimar ; but Weimar had not vitality sufficient to offset the appeal 
of Potsdam and Berlin. 
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HAT is the German name for the flying bombs that have been 

despatched across Southern England for a month and a half. 
They have caused casualties and damage. Their purpose was, in 
the first place, to stimulate German morale and to depress the morale 
of the people of Southern England. No doubt, there was the hope 
too that they might interfere with war production and with transport. i 
V. I. is short for Vergeltungswaffe I (the first weapon of retaliation 
or revenge). The German mentality is evident in this name, and for 
some days after the sending of the first flying bombs the German 
Press was filled with fantastic and sadistic accounts of the damage 
done by them. These accounts were very typical of the obscene 
Schadenfreude, that is characteristic of the Germans at their worst. 
Of the morality of such a weapon I shall say nothing. It may well 
be that these bombs are carefully aimed at military targets ; it is, 
however, perfectly clear that the results are merely haphazard and | 
indiscriminate. An objective standard of comment is provided by j 
Swedish newspapers. Sweden is far away and it might have heen E 
thought that the distance would have lent a touch of exaggeration 
to Swedish comments, especially as the German papers were available 
to the commentators. Here, however, are a few extracts, taken from 
Swedish journals of July 7th and 8th, after Mr. Churchill’s statement 
to the House of Commons. Svenska Dagbladet noted that, though the 
Germans took every precaution to keep their “ secret weapon ”’ secret, 
the R.A.F. succeeded in localising its main experimental centre. 
“The success of this British raid on Peenemiinde was confirmed 
by Ley when he informed the German people that because of some 
mishaps the new weapon had been delayed. . . . The flying bomb 
seems to have achieved more success so far as propaganda than as a 
projectile against Britain. Although Churchill’s speech was entirely 
free of any threat of reprisals, this weapon might turn intoa boomerang 
against a defeated Germany.” Géteborg’s Morgonpost declared that 
there had been no real proportion between German propaganda 
about the weapon and its actual effect, and that it could have no 
influence on the outcome of the war. ‘‘ Why,” the paper demanded, 
“have not the Germans used secret weapons before now? Never 
in the whole of her history has Germany so badly needed to use all 
her available resources in a defensive struggle.” Nya Dagligt Allehanda 
wrote that the bomb casualties had been relatively low. It is possible, 
it continued, that the Germans may suddenly decide that robot 
bombing is not worth the candle and therefore voluntarily discontinue 
this experiment. Its discontinuance might, of course, have an adverse 
effect on Germany’s home morale, but one result of this bombing 
has been “to make the British people more irreconcilable towards 
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the German people, and‘ this bodes ill for the post-war period.” 
Géteborg’s Handels-och Sjofarts-Tidning commented in the following 
paragraph : 

It is quite clear that the flying bombs cannot have any influence 
on the outcome of the war. It may not perhaps be very long before 
the Allies have occupied the bases from which they are fired. In the 
meantime, the bombs are causing considerable irritation. The 
British public regard them as a “‘ blow below the belt.”” This explains 
the indignation which the new weapon has evoked. These bombs 
will succeed in rousing the British so that when Germany is beaten 
to her knees they will feel no more sympathy for the Germans than do 
people who have lived through the horrors of accupation. ““The Germans 
have a great gift for making themiselves detested and hated all over 
the world.” 


From Normandy 

HE choice of the Normandy coast for our invasion of the 

Continent was symbolic. It was practically a.p. 1066 in reverse. 
William the Conqueror sailed to England from the Norman shores, 
bringing with him that Norman and French influence which was to 
blend with native Saxon and Celtic elements to produce the language, 
the literature and the civilization of medieval England. England 
was thus more closely associated with Western Europe at the time of 
the development of Christendom. The people of Britain have never 
been taken in by Teutonic twaddle about racial purity. Indeed, 
they are ready to attribute some measure of their national greatness 
to the differing racial strains which have gone to their making and 
to the fact that they were able to absorb important influences from 
outside. This combination of a mixed racial composition with the 
ability to learn and borrow from abroad has given the British people 
a certain stability‘and balance ; they are not easily swayed to extremes 
of feeling or action ; they have elaborated a system of government— 
not neat on paper and possibly not very logical—which none the less 
has come to recognize the dignity, and guarantee the freedom, of 
the ordinary citizen. Personal liberty (not always, it must be admitted, 
economic freedom) has become a reality for them: and this regard 
for liberty has been handed on from Britain to the Dominions and to 
the United States. And, historically, there is no doubt that French 
thought on this vital subject has reinforced and strengthened British 
experience. Whatever the value of such considerations, we now have 
British and American armies descending on the mainland of Europe 
—in the-first place, on the coast of Normandy—to restore to France 
and Europe that liberty and that humanity, of which the European 
peoples have been robbed throughout the dark night of Nazi occu- 
pation. Naturally, Normandy has many associations with English 
history. Falaise was the birth-place of William the Conqueror. 
Bayeux is famous for the tapestry that recorded the story of his in- 
vasion and conquest of England. In the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
at Rouen was preserved the heart of Richard Cceur de Lion, one of the 
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most gallant of English monarchs. On a hill overlooking the river 
Vire is a town now familiar to us as St. L6. Originally called Ste 
Croix, its name was altered in honour of St. Laud, Bishop of Coutances 
in the sixth century ; it became St. L6 in 1202, at which time the 
church of Notre Dame was being built. In a chapel to the right of 
the choir is a picture representing the death of St. Thomas a Becket. 
It is said that Thomas visited Ste. Croix, as it was then styled, and 
was asked to whom the new church should be dedicated. His answer 
was that they should dedicate it to the first saint who would shed his 
blood in defence of the rights of the Catholic Church. Shortly after- 
wards, Thomas was martyred at Canterbury. After his canonisation, 
the church was consecrated in* his name. Caen has its Chateau 
commenced by the Conqueror, and the church of St. Etienne, also 
built by him, and consecrated by Lanfranc in 1077 ; while William’s 
queen, Matilda, is commemorated in her foundations of the church of 
the Sainte Trinité and the Abbaye aux Dames. Not many miles 
from our landing beaches is Lisieux, the town made famous throughout 
the Catholic world by the life and holiness of Ste. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus. It has its memories, too, of St. Joan of Arc. Behind the high 
altar of the church of St. Pierre is a Lady chapel. It was reconstructed 
and restored by Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, in reparation 
for the part he had played in condemning the saint. St. Joan’s name 





is powerful in this Normandy countryside. Rouen where she was 


put to death is not far away. Surely she is the obvious patroness 
for our task of liberating the soil of France. 


In Liberated Rome 


T was a day of joy to all Catholics when Rome was evacuated 

by the German forces. And not the slightest portion of this joy 
was due to the fact that Rome’s churches and monuments had escaped 
serious injury. We have Rome back, and have it back intact. Thank 
God for that. The people of Rome attribute the escape of their city 
from destruction and even from appreciable damage, first and foremost, 
to the personality and influence of the Pope. He had been with them 
all the time ; his presence acted as a check upon the German soldiery ; 
he represented a spiritual power in contact with which the German 
authorities were very uneasy. . But they are profoundly grateful for 
the swift advance of the Allied armies from Cassino which gave the 
Germans no time, even had they the will, to organize widespread 
destruction. All reports from Rome speak of the friendly relations 
established between the population and the Allied troops and of the 
extraordinary manifestations, on the part of large numbers of Allied 
soldiers, of loyalty to the Holy Father and the Church. The Italian 
Fascist papers, in the North of Italy, are furious. They recognize 
that the situation was very different when their German allies were in 
control of Rome. Then the attitude of the Holy See was naturally 
correct, but nothing more. They violently accuse Pius XII of having 
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abandoned all pretence of neutrality. Previously, the Osservatore 
Romano published no war bulletins ; now it publishes the war com- 
muniqués of the Allies. Then, the Pope confined himself to the Vatican 
grounds and audiences were few and far between. Since the Allies 
entered the city, the Holy Father has paid a special visit to the church 
of Sant’ Ignazio, is continually receiving groups of Allied troops, 
has granted audiences to the Allied leaders, Generals Alexander and 
Mark Clark. Farinacci’s paper, Regime Fascista, draws vivid pictures 
of the Pope blessing Allied guns and Allied generals. Along with this 
attack upon the Vatican goes an intensified campaign against the 
Catholic hierarchy in Northern Italy, in particular against Cardinal 
Schuster of Milan and against Farinacci’s old opponent, the 
Archbishop-Bishop of Cremona. These Fascist papers denounce the 
bishops for not lending support to the neo-Fascist Government of 
Mussolini and accuse them of working against it, of encouraging the 
resistance of partisans, and of welcoming the victories of the Allies. 
They threaten them with penalties from the Germans and with the 
bogy of Bolshevism. It angers Farinacci that the -ecclesiastical 
authorities have disavowed the handful of clerics who have lent their 
support to his new and supposedly Catholic review, Crociata Italiana, 
and have suspended its priest-editor from his sacerdotal functions. Critics 
who imagine that the Catholic Church in Italy favours Fascism would 
do well to read the frequent and the violent attacks made by Fascist 
papers on the Italian hierarchy, including the Holy Father himself. 


Russia— Military 

HEN the military history of this war is written, great tributes 

will certainly be paid to the achievements of the Russian 
armies. How far.Russia was militarily prepared when Hitler launched 
his attack against her, is not clear. The Russian strategy was defen- 
sive, to.begin with. The Germans badly misjudged the state of the 
Russian armies, especially the number and quality of Russia’s reserves. 
At the same time, the Russians misjudged the pace of the German 
advance ; it was faster and more devastating than they had bargained 
for. The historian of to-morrow will tell us how near the Germans 
came to capturing Moscow. They failed. But how near were they 
to success? The halt before Moscow ended the first stage of Russian 
resistance. They had suffered very heavy losses; armies required 
re-grouping, reserves had to be called upon in vast numbers. The 
next major German offensive was towards the South and it reached 
as far as Stalingrad. This was its term, and this was the turning-point 
of the war in the East. Long and heroic was the defence of Stalingrad. 
Only the historian of to-morrow can tell us how near that resistance 
came to breaking-point. Once more, losses had been enormous ; 
armies had to be reformed ; reserves were again brought up. From 
Stalingrad to the Carpathians in the South, and to the Baltic States 
and East Prussia in the North—that has been the direction of Russia’s 
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offensives which followed on the long and painful withdrawal, the 
heroic defence and finally the turn of the military tide. Napoleon 
was defeated in Russia, but largely by the Russian climate. The 
once mighty German armies have been defeated by Russian arms. 
Through 1943 and 1944, they have been_ out-generalled, out- 
manceuvred and out-fought—and this, in great measure, by a people’s 
army, that has been conscripted, trained and armed during the war, 
despite the loss of the most fertile of Russia’s provinces and of many 
of her important industrial and manufacturing centres. From a 
military and national point of view, it has been an extraordinary 
achievement. The emergence-of a corps of generals of high military 
qualities, the provision of arms and equipment of a standard to which 
German commentators bear witness, the tireless energy and délan 
of the Russian soldiery—these are all factors that have to be recognized. 
The leadership and morale of the Russian armies are strongly reminis- 
cent of the French*armies in Napoleon’s earlier campaigns. Indeed, 
Russia’s present generals remind one forcibly of Napoleon’s Marshals. 
They are new men, as were Napoleon’s senior officers, and they are 
vigorous and successful leaders. Yet there is a certain anonymity 
about them. Not one stands out, possibly no one of them is permitted 
to stand out, above the others. They form a corps of military leaders 
who, despite all that Russia has suffered during the war and in spite 
too of Russia’s war-weariness, have achieved remarkable military 
results. 


Russia—Political 


HERE are circles in Britain in which it is held to be the height 

of ingratitude, if not of sheer treason, to criticise Russia and 
Russian policy. Incidentally, those same circles show no such sensi- 
tiveness about their own country and its policy. With all our admira- 
tion for Russia’s military contribution to the defeat of Nazi Germany, 
we cannot refrain from expressing fears concerning Russia’s political 
intentions. In the first place, there has been a strong national revival 
in Russia which, in its turn, has revived a Russian Imperialism. 
The Russians want again to control those territories which Czarist 
Russia controlled in the time of Peter and of Catherine. It is not 
without significance that the so-called “Curzon Line” which the 
Russians say they will accept as the Polish-Russian frontier to-morrow 
is practically the Russian boundary line after the third Partition 
of Poland in 1795. The same nationalist outlook assumes that the 
three Baltic States, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, will be part of 
Soviet Russia. In fact, the revised version of Russia’s Constitution, 
issued in 1943, treats these three countries as three of Russia’s consti- 
tuent States. In the second place, it is also evident that Russia desires 
to make the Balkan peninsula a sphere of her influence and, through 
this domination of the Balkans, to extend her influence into the 
Mediterranean. Russia’s welcome to General de Gaulle and the 
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Algiers Committees was speedier and more intimate than that of 
America and Britain. Russia was the first of the Allied Powers to 
accord official recognition to the Badoglio Government in Italy. 
On a different plane—and a more disturbing plane—the Russian 
Government is using the Tito movement in Yugoslavia and the 
E.A.M. in Greece. Russian ambitions to play a part in the Mediter- 
ranean are not new. The main lines of a nation’s policy vary little 
from age to age. What might be termed the Russian “ urge ” out 
of the Black Sea and towards the Mediterranean, was as charac- 
teristic of later nineteenth century history as was the German drive 
towards the East, their Drang nach Osten. This “urge” was the 
fundamental cause of the Russo-Turkish wars of last century ; it was 
also the reason of Britain’s participation in the Crimean War and of the 
acute tension between Britain and Russia that was lessened at the 
Congress of Berlin. This Russian “ expansionism ”’ is not necessarily 
Communist, though now Communism may be closely linked with it. 
It is traditional Russian policy that is now re-asserting itself owing 
to the new found military strength of Russia. The difficulty of the 
situation is obvious. Britain and the U.S.A. are fighting against 
Germany precisely because German Imperialism has made itself 
intolerable ; they are asserting the rights of the smaller peoples on 
the Continent to lead their own national existences in freedom and 
security. Even if no war can end war, none the less Britain and the 
U.S.A. want this war to put an end to the unrestrained employment 
of power-politics, which regards war as a legitimate and even a desir- 
able method of impressing the will of one people on others. One of the 
most difficult and delicate problems of the Peace Conferences will be 
to obtain for the smaller countries of Europe as large a measure of 
freedom and independence as is compatible with practical security 
and the international order that has to be created. In Western 
Europe, this is relatively simple. Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and France are countries sufficiently established, with 
frontier lines sufficiently well drawn, though it is not unlikely that the 
French may raise once again, on grounds of strategy and security, 
the question of a Franco-German frontier along the Rhine. In 
East-Central Europe, the problem is not at all simple. Countries 
like Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and also Poland 
have territorial claims against one another which cannot be reconciled 
without compromise and friendly give-and-take. During the war 
the Germans have been able to play freely on the mutual fears and 
jealousies of such countries. Only one solution suggests itself that 
could give order and security in this part of Europe. And this is 


a federation of all the countries between Germany and Russia, a 


federation in which there would be close co-operation in policy or 
perhaps a completely unified policy on certain major issues such as 
defence, foreign affairs, and economic relationships. Such a federal 
arrangement, including proper respect for national minorities every- 
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where and full encouragement for the development of local and 
national culture, could secure for the hundred million inhabitants 
of those countries both a national existence and close and friendly 
collaboration with one another. A federation of the kind would not 
be anti-Russian except in so far as it would bea federation of Christian, 
to a large extent Catholic, peoples, who would definitely reject the 
Soviet ideology just as they would reject the ideology of Nazism. 
It is understood that the Russians are opposed to any such attempt 
at federation. They are suspicious and—genuinely or as a matter 
of policy—regard the suggestion as directed against themselves. 
This war, however world-wide its development in the past five years, 
began as a war for Europe ; it was a war to preserve Europe against 
the aggressive German plans to transform Europe into something 
new and different. It commenced with a stand taken by France and 
Britain to defend one European country against its powerful neighbour 
that wished to apply to it the test of military superiority. The aim 
of the war in Europe is the defeat of Germany. But that is not 
everything. The war will have failed of its true purpose unless 
Poland, the country to be attacked in September, 1939, and the other 
European States, can be left to lead their national, cultural and re- 
ligious lives in reasonable order and security, whatever be the measure 
of federation they adopt. 


Pinetrees, Bamboos and Apricots 

HE relations of Germany and Japan are mysterious. They are 

allies, but somewhat strange allies. They can give practically 
no assistance to one another. Actually, the Germans have never 
been fond of the Japanese. In so far as they have had interests in 
the Far East, these have lain in China. German generals and in- 
structors have worked with Chinese armies. The Berlin-Tokio 
Axis would appear to be made of plasticine rather than steel. Quite 
recently, the Japanese refused categorically to interfere with the large 
stream of supplies that are being sent from the United States to Far 
Eastern Russian harbours. From time to time, the Japanese are 
criticised obliquely in German propaganda. On July 11th, the 
German Transocean agency which broadcasts for the Far East, discussed 
the Pacific situation after the American capture of Saipan. It suggested 
that sooner or later a vast naval battle would have to be waged. 
It hinted at the great superiority of the British and American navies 
over that of Japan and then suggested, somewhat obscurely, that, 
in that event, losses previously concealed would no longer be capable 
of concealment. ‘“‘ Ships which exist only on paper cannot fight.” 
In case you should think that this was a snub for the U.S.A., the report 
continued : 

It is also certain that the Americans have considerable supremacy 


in aircraft-carriers since, according to Admiral Nimitz, over a score 
of mostly new ships of this type are at the Mariana Islands. This 
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great number nat only enables the Americans considerable use of 
carrier-based aircraft to operate with bombs and torpedoes against 
the Japanese Fleet, but also puts them in a position to defend them- 
selves against the Japanese Air Force. Thanks to her great war 
potential, America prepared herself for a decisive battle against 
far-away Japan by the construction of numerous modern aircraft- 
carriers. 


On July roth, the Nazi official radio declared that, owing to recent 
strategy, the forces of the United States were drawing nearer and 
nearer to Japan. The danger of air attacks upon the mainland of 
Japan was growing immediate. The American seizure of Saipan 
meant that American raids on Tokio and Yokohama had become 
practicable. It added, however, a very quotable passage : 


The world frequently indulges in erroneous ideas about the reaction 
of the Japanese people to large-scale air attacks. The Japanese will 
certainly not be worried by the destruction of their houses and property. 
Japan is the classical country of earthquakes, typhoons and natural 
visitations of the sort. The scourge of Nature’s catastrophes has 
brought about the Japanese faculty of resisting all such happenings 
with especially strong nerves. A well-known interpreter of the 
Japanese character, Komakichi Nohara, describes the Japanese virtues 
as being expressed by the trinity, Scho-Tjiki-Dai, meaning pinetree, 
bamboo and apricot. He speaks of the constancy of the pinetree, 
the suppleness of the bamboo, and the positive vigour of the apricot, 
blossoming even under a cover of snow, as genuine symbols of the 
Japanese national character. 


Picturesque language, but, under its figurative expressions, one senses 
some German uneasiness about the development of the war in the 
Far East. : 


4 


A Bombay Controversy 


TTACHED to several of the universities of India are ‘‘ Catholic ” 

University colleges—colleges, under the direction of Catholics, 
generally members ofsome religious order, but attended largely by non- 
Christian students. The general policy adopted by the missionaries 
is that of providing sound and up-to-date education and thereby 
winning the good will and approval of the people of India. Ten 
years ago, at the request of the Congregation of Propaganda and with 
the encouragement of the Archbishop of Bombay, a university college 
for women was started in Bombay. It was committed to the care of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart, took the name of Sophia, and was 
granted affiliation to the Bombay University. This affiliation is a 
very important point. It means that the courses given in the college 
are considered adequate, and that the members of the teaching staff 
are recognized as fit to present students for university degrees. In 
modern India degrees and qualifications are highly valued. Recently 
a warm and significant controversy has centred round Sophia. Two 
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young Parsee girls attending lectures at the college decided to become 
Catholics. At once, there was an outcry. The accusation was 
brought against the nuns that they were abusing their position and 
attempting to proselytize. A motion was brought before the Senate 
of the University demanding the disaffiliation of the college. This 
was hotly advocated. Ultimately, the resolution was put aside and 
it was agreed to re-affiliate the college for a period of three years. 
Those who understand the Indian mentality suggest that this double 
resolution was a typical piece of manceuvring. It was intended as a 
warning. ‘‘ Keep away from religion or we will shut up the college.” 
They scarcely dared to close the college straightaway, for the injustice 
of this measure would have been manifest. This dispute, which might 
appear at first hearing to have nothing but local importance, is very 
significant. It is necessary for Catholic Indians to have the possibility 
of university education for their women. They cannot support a 
university college from their own meagre funds. But, without such a 
college, it would be difficult for Catholic Indian girls to have this higher 
training and so to improve the standard of Indian Catholics. On 
the other hand, many Indians are ready and anxious to entrust the 
education of their daughters to Catholic schools. They acknowledge 
that the nuns give the best education possible. What they really 
desire is this—that the nuns should teach their daughters that appre- 
ciation of character and unselfishness, so evident in their own mission- 
ary work, and a knowledge of the arts and sciences, but at the same 
time they hope that the result will be that the girls will be strengthened 
in their own brand of paganism. The Parsees are a small, wealthy 
community, and they are interested in the education of women. The 
attitude of Hindus and Mohammedans is similar except that the 
question of feminine education is not for them a matter of so much 
concern. It should be added here that the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, in their policy at Sophia, have behaved exactly as do the other 
missionary orders and congregations, that are concerned with 
Indian higher education. There was no substance to the charge of 
proselytism. The whole controversy is indicative of this : the pagans 
in India are concerned that the Christian religion shall make no 
progress. Ghandi has frequently shown this attitude himself. The 
Indian to-day puts his culture, civilization, political aspirations and 
religious ideas into one national whole and he considers that 
Christianity is opposed to it. Many Indian Christians, on the other 
hand, are of the opinion that they should join the Congress Party 
and make their influence felt in its councils so as to show that 
Christianity has not, in any sense, de-Indianized them. It must be 
added that the original decree of the University Senate against Sophia 
roused meetings and motions of protest from all over India ; and the 
unanimity and outspoken character of these protests were very 
impressive. 
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THE HOPKINS CENTENARY 


T would be difficult to think of an instance parallel with that of 

Gerard Manley Hopkins in the contrast between the indifference 

his poetical work met with in his lifetime, and the extent of the 
interest taken in it to-day: a hundred years after his birth,! but 
still only twenty-six years after the publication of his poems, an 
interest which has grown throughout the latter period. I sometimes 
wonder what he thinks about it in heaven, and feel that it is a part 
of the. divine reward for that heroic conscientiousness which made 
him for a time renounce poetry itself, and then made him content 
to be completely unknown as a poet. 

If some proportion of the many books and articles written about 
his poems and about himself may have been occasion for heavenly 
laughter, the greater part have been wise and just even when critical, 
and on the whole have constituted a chorus of grateful appreciation. 
So much indeed has been said, and said so well, that one feels it 
difficult to find a line to take, for an article d’ occasion like this, which 
shall be in any way fresh. 

But first I would like to say a word of the man, as he emerges 
from his poems and still more from the letters (especially those to 
his oldest friend and fellow poet) and from the Journal and other 
fragments so carefully edited by Mr. Humphry House. One 
gets the impression, beyond all particularities and perhaps some 
eccentricities, of a spirit very finely tempered, forthright, steadfast, 
of a high and delicate sensitiveness in the realms both of thought 
and conduct ; an increasing impression of saintliness. This is the 
word which presented itself to Bridges writing his beautiful intro- 
ductory lines to the poems : 

Thy sainted sense trammel’d in ghostly pain. 
As to the latter half of the line, a nature so finely balanced and so 
sensitive was sure to suffer, and Bridges had reason for calling some 
of the later sonnets “terrible”, though it is not really the right 
word for suffering endured upon a field of victory. 

If I use the brief space of this article for an attempt to study in the 
poems some simple religious ideas, some aspects of the poet’s appre- 
hension of God, it will be with the hope that to do this will clarify 
the picture of the man rather than throw any critical light upon his 
work. 


1 The Centenary was celebrated in many journals as for the tn Sene 10th (or 11th) ; 
but Mr. Gerard Hopkins has now stated in the Times Literary Supplement (June 24th), that 
ie San Cite & Oe pees OS 2 < ‘The error seems to have come from 
a mistake in mT neeye Kobe hee College er. The catalogues of the English 
province of the Society 


Jesus have the correct date jul July 28th. 
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There is something very noble and lovely in the manner, as seen 
in his poems, of his approach to God, whether as Lord and Master, 
whether as Father and refuge, or whether finally as the Author and 
Finisher of his faith, the goal of his being. All three aspects appear 
fully in the first great poem of his new style, “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland ” ; they are, indeed, its real theme. This is the poem 
which the Editor of the Mont, then Father Coleridge, rejected 
in 1878. He was “afraid to print it,” and on the whole I am 
inclined (being an editor myself in a small way) to sympathize with 
him. And after all you are not afraid to print a thing which you 
don’t admire. Bridges himself justified his delay in publishing the 
poems by a fear that they would not at an earlier date have been 
accepted or appreciated. Yet the refusal of the Montn, from our 
present historical view-point, was as unfortunate as its publication 
of “The Dream of Gerontius”” was lucky. 

The First Part of the Deutschland has only this connection with 
the Second Part, that narrating as it does a crisis in his own religious 
experience, it can form an introduction to the story of an event in 
which a similar crisis comes, or is imagined as coming, to a ship- 
wrecked nun. It was perhaps lines and fragments of the First Part 
embodying the “new rhythm” which were already “ haunting 
his ear” when the subject of the shipwreck was proposed to him. 
Though he had renounced verse writing seven years before, it may 
be that the experience he had undergone was calling for expression 
in spite of himself, and that the chance suggestion of a Superior 
thus opened a way for it to be now “ realised on paper.” So Henri 
Bremond guessed in the article he contributed to the Hopkins number 
of “ New Verse,” April 1935. 

God as Lord, mastering the soul, is the theme of the opening 
stanzas of the First Part of the Deutschland, and again of its closing 
stanzas, with the final prayer : 


Make mercy in all of us, out of us all 
Mastery, but be adored, but be adored King. 


This first aspect of the soul’s relationship with God, the recognition 
of God’s absolute lordship, of the existence of divine rights to which 
the soul of man may not dare to set any limits, makes the deepest 
impression, perhaps, on the poet’s mind. But God’s claim to an 
entire service is accepted in the spirit of chivalry rather than of 
servitude, the loyalty of a knight to his leader; the inspiration is 
that of the “ Kingdom of Christ” rather than the “ Foundation.” 
And there is no remission of the sense of subjection (as there should 
not be in a Catholic’s thought) when the approach is to Christ rather 
than to God apart from the Incarnation. 


Thou heard’st me truer than tongue confess 
Thy terror, O Christ, O God. 
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Hopkins exults, as in “The Windhover,” in the dominion of Christ, 
calling it at once lovely and dangerous, and relating it, in the last 
lines of this poem, to its manifestation in the suffering and triumph 
of the Passion. And he rejoices or glories in the impact upon his 
own soul of this tremendous power, for all the anguish it can cause, 
as in the wonderful sestet to ‘‘ Carrion Comfort”: “ Nay, in all 
that toil, that coil . . . my heart lo! lapped strength, stole joy, 
would laugh, cheer.” 

Lastly we can see, in many places of the poems, the necessary 
outcome of this true creaturely attitude before God :. the sense that 
nothing else matters beside the fulfilment of the service due to Him, 
and that even good and bad are only supremely important when 
they are identified with right and wrong in respect of God’s law. 
This comes out in the unfinished poem “On a piece of music,” 
and with immense force in “ Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves” : 

Let life, waned, ah let life wind 
Off her once skeined stained veined variety upon, all on two spools ; 
part, pen, pack 
Now her all in two flocks, two folds—black, white ; right, wrong ; 
reckon but, reck but, mind 
But these two. 

The presentation of God as Father, as understanding helper and 
protector, as the soul’s refuge, is in no way divorced, in the poems, 
from the aspect of God just considered. At the end of the First Part 
of the Deutschland the two are intimately joined : 

Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter and warm ; 
Father and fondler of heart thou hast wrung: 

Hast thy dark descending and most art merciful then. 

For as there is no limit to God’s sovereignty, so is there none to. His 
compassion, to His power and will to save, which reaches even 
The—last breath penitent spirits—the uttermost mark 
Our passion-plungéd giant risen, 

The Christ of the Father compassionate, fetched in the storm of his strides. 
God as man’s Refuge is, indeed, the main subject of this poem. And 
where, in other poems, discouragement or disgust appears, or a sense 
of despair before the ugliness and meanness of man’s materialism, 
these feelings generally issue into the thought of God’s upholding 
and redeeming presence. If all is “seared with trade, bleared, 
smeared with toil,” yet still the Holy Ghost broods with warm breast 
over the bent world. And even of chance strangers passing in the 
night we can be certain that they are no strangers to Christ, who 
‘eyes them, heart wants, care haunts, foot follows kind.” Though 
all things pass away as in a Heraclitean bonfire and though “ mortal 
trash fall to the residuary worm,” yet by the Resurrection “in a flash, 
at a trumpet crash, I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what 
I am.” 
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Of the last two Fragments in the first edition one (73) displays 
a trust in God which is utterly childlike in its simplicity both of 
thought and diction. The other, “To him who ever thought 
with love of me,” represents Christ Himself speaking in terms which 
recall the ‘‘ Promises of the Sacred Heart.” In a copy of the Poems 
which had belonged to my friend Matt. Richardson, a convert to 
the Church, and came into my hands after his death, I was interested 
to note his pencilled words, “The Sacred Heart?” in the margin 
of this page. In the MS. the fragment has written above it a title 
or line, ‘‘ Matchless mercy in a disastrous time”: a time, one 
imagines, which might be that of the “terrible sonnets.” The 
compassion of God for man, made visible in the mystery of the 
Incarnation and discovered afresh in the revelation of the Sacred 
Heart, the coming of God to us in our own likeness and with a 
human love added to the divine, is the theme of some lines in the 
principal poem on Our Lady : 

So God was god of old : 

A mother came to mould 

Those limbs like ours which are, 
What must make our daystar 
Much dearer to mankind. 


But it is the third of the relations to God set down above, it is the 
thought of God as “ author and finisher” of His creature, and as 
His goal and destiny, which is more abundantly reflected in the 
poems. The most difficult passage of the Deutschland, stanzas 4-8, 
is concerned with it. Here the poet seeks to reveal the nature or 
manner of the influence, the pressure, the stress of God’s action 
upon the soul. It is a continuous pressure, like that of the water 
in a well linked with water sources high up on the mountain ; but 
as felt, in and through Nature (since God is there in His creatures), 
it is intermittent. ‘Though He is there “ under the world’s splendour 
and wonder” His presence is not realized until in certain hours or 
days He chooses to show Himself behind that veil by a special 
** instress ” : 

I greet Him the days I meet Him, and bless when I understand. 


And this stress, strong enough to hush guilt, to flush and melt the 
heart, has its source in the Incarnation by which God is linked with 
Nature. It comes therefore not, as it were, direct from Heaven, 
but out of the life of the God-Man upon earth, from His Mother’s 
womb to Calvary. The lapse of time from those days to the present 
are no obstacle to its power, for 
It rides time like riding a river,! 

2 On page 94 Lat De Sees Gass 2 ante | ie Guatien a06 Retain, of 

date je th, 1881, which may shed some light (but not ——_ on this mysterious 


line. It begins, “‘ Time has three dimensions and one or direction. It is 
therefore not so much like any river or sea as like the Ses of Galilee» which has the Jordan 
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And the ultimate word or message of this divine instress is, that 
because Christ sums up all nature and man, and has refashioned 
them by the victory of the Cross, therefore to His feet all, without 
exception 

Never ask if meaning it, wanting it, warned of it, men go. 


I have called these stanzas difficult, and this interpretation of 
them is but tentative ; yet the passage is a good example of the 
poet’s eager preoccupation, everywhere in the poems, with the 
mysteries of God’s action upon men’s souls. The thought here, 
wrought of the poet’s own experience, is transferred, in a certain way, 
in the Second Part of the poem, to the shipwrecked nun (stanzas 
25-30). Stanza 28 corresponds quite closely to the meaning, and 


the manner, of stanza 8: 
. there then! the Master, 
Ipse, the only one, Christ, King, Head : 
He was to cure the extremity where he had cast her ; 
Do, deal, lord it with living and dead. 


Here God is shown under all three aspects together: Christ is 
at once absolute lord, the soul’s only refuge, and the fashioner and 
goal of its destiny. It is, as we have suggested, precisely in the lordship 
and mastery of God that Hopkins finds the assurance of His interest 
and His compassion. 

This interest of Christ in the souls of men, with whom He desires 
even to be identified, and that not in the mass but with each of them, 


Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces, 


together with His divine action upon them, is also a main feature of 
“The Lantern dut of Doors,” “As kingfishers catch fire” (just 
quoted), the Echoes, “‘ The Soldier,” “‘ St. Alphonsus Rodriguez,” 
“Hope,” “ Patience,” and nearly all the poems relating to youth. 
If the doctrine of incorporation in Christ is at the root of Fr. Hopkins’s 
thought in this matter, he is intimately and anxiously aware of the 
need and duty of our co-operation with Christ in the process of 
being assimilated to Him. This is expressed with almost an anguish 
of fear and foreboding in the poem “ On the Portrait of Two Beautiful 
Young People.” And Christ’s demand for, and joy in, such effort 
on our part is set out in “ The Soldier” (to the scandal of some 
pacifist readers who have perhaps read it too cursorily). The poet 
is keenly aware, also, of how individual the process is : how different 
self from self, and how different therefore in each self may be the 
way of approach to Him who is all in one : 

res Soe el pens ron te ae ete meee 
to bear upon the next stanza (7) of the Deutschland; it contains hrase “‘ the first 


outstress of God’s was Christ,” and passes at once to thoughts the Incarnation 
and the Holy Eucharist. 
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All things counter, original, spare, strange . . . 
He fathers—forth whose beauty is past change ; 


and on the other hand : 
Each mortal thing does one thing and the same : 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells ; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells, 
Crying What I do is me: for that I came. 
I say more: the just man justices ; 
Keeps grace: that keeps all his goings graces. 

It may be felt that in the thought of Hopkins about these relations 
between man and his Creator Lord there is a sense of strain, of struggle. 
This may be true, for struggle on man’s part there must needs be, 
but it certainly did not exclude joy of the purest and highest kind from 
his thoughts of God and of Christ our Lord. The wonderful sonnet 
“‘ Hurrahing in Harvest ” by itself testifies to the contrary. It is an 
instance of God’s instress out of Nature upon a God-seeking mind, 
the record of one of “ the days I meet him and bless when I under- 
stand.” The style of the title, and the note which went with the 
poem to Bridges, are the result, I think, of a kind of shyness in telling 
so personal an experience. 

But if there is joy by the way on the road Godward, there will be 
pain too: the dark hour, the bitterness of self-disgust, the seeming 
despair of reaching such a goal. Such hours may be longer or 
darker, the more strait and determined has been the advance ; 
they are the hours in which the chaff will fly off most quickly and the 
“* grain lie sheer and clear,” but this is not known to the soul clinging 
to the mind’s “ cliffs of fall, frightful, no-man-fathomed,” to the 
soul for whom God seems to 
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lay a lionlimb against me, scan 


With darksome devouring eyes my bruiséd bones, and fan, 
O in turns of tempest, me heaped there ; me frantic to avoid thee and flee. 


True, it is only souls of heroic cast which will suffer on this scale 
and conquer, like Christ, by suffering. I think that ‘the order in 
which the dark sonnets have been printed is unfortunate, as obscuring 
the fact, evident in “‘ Carrion Comfort” (“ That night, that year of 
now done darkness ”’) that pain issued into victory. ‘“‘ Carrion Comfort” 
(Bridges’s title), should come last ; and if the six poems be read in 
the following order a juster idea will, I believe, be gained of the 
experience which produced them: 44. ‘‘ To seem the stranger ” ; 
46. “ Patience, hard thing” ; 47. “ My ownheart letme”; 45. “I 
wake and feel”; 41. ‘“‘ No worst, there is none”; 40. Carrion 
Comfort. Four of these sonnets seem to have come “ like inspira- 
tions unbidden and against my will” ; and Bridges dates them all, 
at least with probability, as belonging to the same year, 1885. 

Besides the pain of a renunciation of the very self, in the process 
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by which it approximates to Christ, there is a foregoing pain of the 
renunciation of its possessions so far as they block the way. And 
this too is a frequent thought in the poems. It is the whole of the 
Echoes, and it is heard again in “ Morning, Midday and Evening 
Sacrifice,” ‘“‘ The Handsome Heart,” “To what serves . Mortal 
Beauty?” and other poems. Renunciation was familiar to their 
author, and he treats it always as something rather joyous than 
painful, because it is the expression of love and choice, and because 
from the soil of renunciation issues the blossom of the supernatural 
life : 
Nay what we had lighthanded left in surly the mere mould 
Will have waked and have waxed and have walked with the wind what 
while we slept, 
This side that side hurling a heavyheaded hundredfold. 

The form of this paper may quite unintentionally suggest the 
idea that Hopkins was a didactic poet, or again that he was an unhappy 
man. These are notions, however, which it would be idle to refute 
for any who have read him. You might say indeed that he was 
ever seeking to teach himself, to discover the right way of looking 
at the world, and of finding God in it. The mystery of God’s ways 
with men, the desire to fathom it, is evident in nearly all his work. 
But neither suffering, nor renunciation, nor the baffled mind made 
of Hopkins an unhappy man. His delight in life, in the world 
about him, and in his fellow men, was @ontinual, and so was his 
gratitude for life, for creaturehood : 


Thee, God, I come from, to thee go, 

All day ‘long I like fountain flow 

From thy hand out, swayed about 

‘Mote-like in thy mighty glow. 
His sympathy with his fellows, his desire to know if he could the 
souls of chance-met strangers, his understanding feeling for the 
poor (“ Tom’s Garland” and “ Harry Ploughman’”’), or the sick 
(“‘ Felix Randal”), and most of all for the young: all this shows 
how far he was from being the type of man who blocks his own 
view of life. 

And though all his thoughts centred so much about God, that did 
not at all prevent a sheer happiness in the loveliness of God’s works, 
with an intense eagerness to rebuild that beauty in language, and 
at one time with the pencil. For Hopkins was, by nature, above all 
things a craftsman, loving by instinct “all trades, their gear and 
tackle and trim,” and exercising with a limitless devotion to its gear 
and tackle of words the trade of the maker, the poet. Poetry, if 
the “moderns ”’ have their way, may cease to be a craft, which 
implies a tradition and a law, and become an affair of “ private 
vocabularies ” and still more private rhythms ; but if that should 
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ever happen it could not be said (as some have attempted to say) 
that Hopkins had in any way contributed to such a conclusion. 
Some day, no doubt, his development of English prosody will be 
fully studied, and it will be seen that his practice (whatever be said 
of his theory in the “‘Author’s Preface ”’) was in the tradition, though 
it carried it a little further along the path it was already on. 

But this is not the occasion to consider such technical matters. 
It is the man we have been thinking of, and anyone who desires to 
know him more intimately has only to read the two volumes of his 
letters and the collected “‘ remains,” especially the Journal. There is 
also the portrait, the second of the two given in the first edition of the 
“Poems.” It has been reproduced, but not always too well, for 
Centenary purposes. Most of what has been written about Hopkins 
(and by him) can be read here: a wide reflectiveness in the slightly 
wistful eyes ; great sensitiveness, with kindliness, in the lips; a 
strong reserve of strength in the cleft chin. Someone has said recently 
that it was a face which once seen was never forgotten. It was 
probably seen at Oxford by the present writer when he was a child of 
five, and certainly he had a curious sensation of memory when he first 
opened the volume of the Poems. This was a gift from its Editor, 
and with it was a letter which recorded: “ The portraits are very 
like.” 

I think it is not only in the realm of art, but also and yet more 
in the realm of spiritualeunderstanding, that the writings of Father 
Gerard Hopkins are destined to be an influence and a leading light 
to many minds. 

GEOFFREY BLIss 





Angelus 


Like a gleam, the Angelus flashes across the crowded street 
When the clear, high note of its chime blesses the air, 

Like a breath from Gabriel’s lily, sudden and sweet - 

As the thought of Mary, peaceful and pure at her prayer. 


A memory strikes through the sin-and-toil worn lives of men 
Of the lonely hour in a hamlet obscure, apart, 

Of a mighty Gift, and the Maid who was taking then 

God’s Love, with its Agony and Joy, to her gentle heart— 


Of God-Made-Man, and the Power that opened again 
The sin-shut gates of Home for their wandering feet,— 
And hidden heaven blossoms about them there... . 


Like a breath from Gabriel’s lily, sudden and sweet 
The clear note of the Angelus blesses the air. 


M.V.G. 





























THE NEW PHYSICS AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLICS 


[Editorial Note : The March-April number of the Montx for this year 
included four articles on the general theme of “The Church and Science.” 
They were an examination of the relations between Science and Religion 
in the past, a review of the age of controversy between Science and Religion, 
with some indications how that long-existing and deep-seated controversy 
might be dealt with and, at least in part, overcome. One of the four 
articles was entitled ‘‘ The New Physics and the Philosophy of Catholics,” 
by the distinguished professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, E. T. Whittaker, F.R.S., Sc.D., L.L.D. In a footnote to 
that article, with the kind permission of the author, the editor hinted 
that scholastic philosophers would dispute with Professor Whittaker the 
validity of some of his conclusions. In the article that now follows, Father 
Aelred Whitacre, O.P., a well-known exponent of scholasticism, discusses 
certain points arising from the original contribution.] 


provocative article was written by Professor Whittaker, professor 

of mathematics at Edinburgh University. Professor Whittaker 
is one of the foremost mathematicians of his day, and in consequence 
whatever he has to say concerning modern physics is of great import- 
ance to men of learning. 

In his article and in a number of his recent writings, notably in 
his Guthrie lecture, he states very ably the position of mathematical 
physics, and by its light endeavours to pass judgment upon the meta- 
physics of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. The judgment he 
passes upon the followers of these great men, in particular upon those 
of more recent date, is more severe in that they have ignored, so he 
avers, the recent findings of modern physics (which were quite un- 
known to Aristotle and St. Thomas), and have refused to change 
some of the principles of their metaphysics in accordance with the 
recent progress of modern science. 

To comment adequately upon the position sustained by Professor 
Whittaker in his article, much space would be necessary, and in a 
short reply such as this of necessity must be, all that can be done 
is to suggest as briefly as possible that the case stated by the Professor 
is not so conclusive as at first sight may appear. 

The matter contained in Professor Whittaker’s article may be 
reduced to the following headings : 

1. According to St. Thomas, metaphysics is a science that follows 
the study of physics. Metaphysics therefore presupposes a know- 
ledge of physics, and in consequence the metaphysics of Aristotle 


1 The Beginning and the End of the World. February, 1942. 


I: the March-April issue of the Montu a very interesting and 
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and St. Thomas is faulty because the ancient physics was faulty. 
Hence the present-day metaphysics of the scholastics is also faulty 
because it ignores the recent findings of modern physics. In short 
physics is a progressive science and consequently metaphysics, which 
presupposes and is founded upon physics, must also be a progressive 
science and must be made to toe the line as fixed by modern physics. 

2. Professor Whittaker points out that the scholastic philosophy 
and modern science speak different languages, and the first thing 
to do is to make a dictionary for translating one into the other. To 
exemplify his point he takes a crystal of rock-salt and tells what would. 
be said about it in the two terminologies. 

3. Certain of the recent findings of modern physics are brought 
forward in order to show the falsity of certain principles of scholastic 
metaphysics. The first law of motion discovered by Galileo and 
formulated by Newton shows there can be movement without a 
mover : thus the time-honoured principle: Omne quod movetur ab 
alio movetur, is false. Further, modern physics proves that the dis- 
integration of an atom of radium is spontaneous and unpredictable : 
this phenomenon has therefore no cause. The principle of causality 
is therefore not of absolute truth, and the principle of sufficient 
reason is false. 

4. Hence the conclusion : Scholastic philosophy, if it is to regain 
all the territory it has lost, and is once more to influence the minds 
of men of learning, must change some at least of its first principles. 
and conform to the recent finding of modern physics. 

The above headings, although possibly not doing justice to the 
article of Professor Whittaker, do nevertheless give the pith of his 
contention. The reply to them, because of its brevity, may fail to 
do justice to the scholastic philosopher, but it will at least show, we 
hope, that the basis of Professor Whittaker’s argument is a false one 
and that the conclusion he draws is a non sequttur. 

1. The whole contention of Professor Whittaker’s article is founded 
on the assumption that scholastic metaphysics is based upon the 
science of physics. He seeks support for this by quoting a passage 
from St. Thomas’s commentary on the treatise De Trinitate of Boethius 
(Q. 5., Art. 1). 

Now the quotation in question does not say that metaphysics is 
based upon physics at all. The meaning of the passage is that since 
metaphysics concerns “ insensible things ” to a knowledge of which it 
rises from “ sensible things,” metaphysics is sometimes called Trans- 
physics, because it reaches to a knowledge of things entirely beyond 
the reach of physics. 

There is a dictum of Aristotle and of St. Thomas and of their 
followers that all knowledge takes its origin from things of sense, 
so that metaphysics which deals with insensible things, must also 
take its origin from knowledge derived from the senses. But sense 
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knowledge does not mean physics, whether ancient or modern. 
All the sense knowledge metaphysics requires in order to ascend to 
a knowledge of insensible things, and in order to formulate and 
elucidate the first principles by which it works, is a knowledge of 
truths derived from the evidence of the senses which is earlier than 
scientific observation, infinitely more certain than the inductions 
of the sciences, and placed by nature at the disposal of every man, 
and consists of truths so simple that they are universally and absolutely 
valid, so immediate and evident that their certainty exceeds that of 
the best established scientific conclusions. 

Ordinary, or everyday knowledge consists for the most part of 
mere opinions or beliefs, more or less well founded. But it implies 
a solid kernel of genuine certainties in which the philosopher recognises 
firstly data of the senses (for example, bodies possess length, breadth 
and depth, there is movement in the world, etc.) ; secondly, self-evident 
axioms (for example, the whole is greater than the part, everything has a 
sufficient reason, etc.) ; and thirdly, consequences immediately de- 
ducible from these axioms. 

These certainties which arise spontaneously in the mind when we 
first come to the use of reason are thus the work of nature in us, 
and because of this will be found in all men alike. They may therefore 
be said to belong to the common perception, consent, or instinct, 
or to the common sense of mankind. The great truths without which 
man’s moral life is impossible (for example, knowledge of God’s 
existence, the freedom of the will, etc.) belong to this domain of 
common sense, as consequences immediately deducible from primary 
data apprehended by observation, and first principles apprehended 
by the intellect. : 

Now if by common sense we understand only the immediate appre- 
hension of self-evident first principles, which is one of its constituents, 
we may say with truth that it is the basis of metaphysics, and the 
source of the whole of philosophy. Philosophy studies scientifically 
the three categories of truths to which common sense bears instructive 
witness ; (i) the truths of fact which represent the evidence of the 
senses ; (ii) the self-evident principles of the understanding, in as 
much as it clears up their meaning by critical reflection and defends 
them rationally ; (iii) the consequences immediately deducible 
from these first principles, inasmuch as it provides a rational proof 
of them. 

Philosophy also decides what are the genuine certainties affirmed by 
common sense and what is their true significance ; a function which 
common sense is incapable of performing because it does not under- 
stand, or does not understand clearly, the grounds of its knowledge. 

It should therefore be evident how unreasonable that philosophy 
is, which priding itself on its scientific knowledge of things, despises 
common sense @ priori and cuts itself off from its natural convictions. 
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It is therefore upon these certainties of common sense that 
scholastic metaphysics is founded, and not upon the propositions 
and conclusions of the sciences. Metaphysics must certainly have 
at its disposal some scientific conclusions, and the more the better, 


because it cannot develop its principles satisfactorily until it sees 


them embodied, so to speak, in concrete examples which the senses 
can perceive. But it does not need one particular scientific proposi- 
tion rather than another, provided it draws its proofs from its own 
principles and from the fundamental truths supplied by the evidence 
of the senses and not from conclusions supplied by the sciences. 
The latter are not premises but simple illustrations which assist 
metaphysics to attain its own truths. Scholastic philosophy can 
therefore dispense with the particular system of scientific explanations 
of which it makes use in accordance with the state of science at a 
particular epoch ; and if that system were one day proved false, 
as was the case with ancient physics, the truth of that philosophy 
would not be affected. Only its language and the sensible illustra- 
tions with which it clothed its truths would require modification. 
Thus the purely scientific mistakes to be found in older statements 
of Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy which inevitably bear the 
stamp of the scientific statements of the period, do nothing to discredit 
the truth of that philosophy. 

2. Wesubscribe wholeheartedly to Professor Whittaker’s contention 
that scholastic philosophy and modern science speak in different 
languages and that it would be advantageous to compile a dictionary 
for translating the terms of one into terms of the other. The 
Professor offers us an example of a crystal of rock-salt, and tells us 
how the physicist would define it, and then he gives us the language 
of the scholastic philosopher. 

For the physicist, a crystal of rock-salt is a solid mass of bricks, 
each cubicle in shape, with atoms of sodium and chlorine variously 
disposed. From a number of examples of rock-salt, the physicist 
abstracts the above common character. Professor Whittaker then 
tells us that this common character is called in scholastic language 
a substantial form. Further, both sodium and chlorine have their 
substantial forms. In the case of sodium, its atom is constituted of 
a nucleus containing 11 protons and about 12 neutrons, surrounded 
by 11 electrons: and in the case of chlorine, 17 protons and about 
18 neutrons, surrounded by 17 electrons. 

Now, I am afraid no scholastic philosopher will subscribe to the 
meaning of substantial form as here given by Professor Whittaker. 
The common character of rock-salt described as a solid mass of bricks, 
each of cubical shape, with atoms of sodium and chlorine variously 
disposed, is an assembly containing cubical bricks and various chemi- 
cals, each of which has not only its own substantial form, but each of 
which is also compounded of matter (called by scholastics “ prime 
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matter ’’). Now the substantial form of the scholastic is a reality 
Alistinct from “ prime matter,” and although related to matter as its 
substantial act, nevertheless the reality of its essence does not include 
matter. But the Professor in his description of the substantial form 
of rock-salt includes primary gnatter as an essential part of the sub- 
stantial form. Further, he tells us that the substantial form constitutes 
the essence of a body. This is not true, since it is only a part of 
the essence of a body, the other part being “ prime matter’ which 
is a substantial potency and of which the substantial form is the act. 

Exactly the same criticism holds good of what the Professor calls 
the substantial form of sodium. Its atom is said to be a nucleus of 
11 protons and about 12 neutrons, surrounded by 11 electrons. 
Now this assembly of 34 “ things,” each having its own substantial 
form, cannot possibly constitute the substantial form (which can be 
only one) of sodium. Professor Whittaker, in fact, gives us what he, 
as physicist, considers to be the ultimate phystcal or chemical constituents 
of sodium. But the scholastic philosopher goes deeper than this, 
for he seeks to know what are the ultimate causes or essential constitu- 
ents of sodium as a body. His answer is a theory, but so far a fairly 
well established one; he says that the essential constituents of 
sodium are a substantial form and “ prime matter.” He knows 
there must be a substantial act which so informs prime matter (a 
substantial potency) that the result is sodium and not chlorine, or 
gold, etc. But in what precisely the substantial form of sodium 
consists, no scholastic will as yet dare to say. In any case the 
scholastic substantial form is something wholly different from. what 
Professor Whittaker defines it to be. 

If then a dictionary is to be made enabling the terminology of the 
physicist to be translated into the terminology of the scholastic philo- 
sopher, the only means of doing this would be for the philosopher 
and the physicist to work upon the dictionary side by side. 

3. We said above that common sense attests to the fact that there 
is movement in the world. The word movement isnot restricted 
to local movement, but means any kind of movement such as takes 
place in augmentation and diminution, in alteration, in the intellect 
and the will, etc. There is then movement, change, or becoming, 
of various kinds in the world, and common sense attests the fact. 
Metaphysics examines these notions under the aspect of being, and 
discovers that all movement, change, or becoming, is a passage from 
potency to act. Now since there is a real distinction between potency 
and act, it is impossible for a thing to be at the same time and under 
the same aspect both in act and potency with regard to the same 
thing. Anyone who denies this must also deny the principle of 
identity and the principle of non-contradiction. It follows therefore 
that that which is in potency, cannot move itself to act, but must 
be made to pass from potency to act by something other than itself 
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which possesses that act. Hence whatever is in motion, or whatever 
changes or becomes, must have a mover or a cause. a 

Against this teaching of metaphysics, modern physics opposes the 
principle of inertia. According to the first law of motion, a body 
continues in its existing state of rest or uniform motion in a straight 
line, unless that state is changed by external force. Thus a moving 
star, of itself, continues to pass from one location to succeeding 
locations, that is without a mover. So it would appear that the 
principle “ whatever is in movement is put into motion ”’ is false. 

Now, the principle of inertia discovered by Galileo and formulated 
by Newton in the first law of motion, in so far as it asserts that a body 
to which movement is communicated continues to move without a mover, 
is a pure scientific hypothesis which can neither be demonstrated 
nor refuted by experience. The origin of the principle was due to 
the difficulty of understanding the flight of a projectile, of which 
it thus pretended to offer an explanation. With the utmost confidence 
the law has been applied to the stars which we are unable to hold 
in the hand and examine, and abstract from all outside influence : 
and yet this principle has been erected into an absolute truth, a 
truth (if it be one) that is impossible of verification by experience just 
as it is impossible of refutation by experience. Thus does Poincaré 
analyse and pass judgment on the aforesaid first law of motion in his 
book: La Science et  Hypothése Scientifique (pp. 112-119). 

The principle of inertia is indisputably true in so far as it affirms 
that inanimate bodies are of themselves incapable of passing from 
their state of rest, for only a living body can do this. But that move- 
ment once communicated continues indefinitely, is a fiction useful, very 
possibly, for the setting forth of certain mathematical or mechanical 
relations in astronomy, but philosophically most disputable. 

Further, if in the beginning, movement was communicated to 
the stars, then in the beginning the stars had a mover. Now, can 
it be demonstrated that the original impulse imparted to them does 
not continue to move the stars? St. Thomas (De Potentia, Q. 3, 
Art. 11, ad. 5) says that an impulse is an instrument of the mover, 
and an instrument is said to be moved by an agent so long as the 
instrument retains the power imparted to it. Thus, every projectile 
during its flight would have a mover.? 

We know by experience that it is in accordance with the strength 
of an impulse that a stone continues its flight to a certain distance 
despite the resistance of the air and other factors that resist its flight. 
But can it be shown that these are the only influences that gradually 
arrest the motion? Can it ever be shown that if all these outside 
influences were taken away, the stone would continue its flight 
uniformly and not of itself gradually cease to move? Moreover 
how can a physicist, without going beyond the limits of his own 

1 We regret we are unable in this short article to develop this afgument in detail and at 
greatet length. 
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science ever show that a Divine movement is not necessary in order 
that a body thrown into space continue to move eternally ? 

Another finding of modern physics is brought forward by Professor 

Whittaker, namely the disintegration of an atom of radium, which 
it is said is spontaneous and unpredictable. A new phenomenon 
comes to be, namely the explosion of the atom as it omits an alpha- 
particle. This phenomenon, it is said, is causeless because unpredictable. 

It is strange that physicists should fasten on this notion of 
predictability as an essential content of the notion of causality. We 
say it is strange because since mathematical physics is so much con- 
cerned with objective reality, it seems unaccountable it should suddenly 
introduce a subjective element into its reasoning. Predictability 
means the capability of foretelling, and the possibility of foretelling 
an event depends upon whether some physical antecedent phenomenon 
can be perceived which can account for a succeeding physical pheno- 
menon. If no antecedent phenomenon is perceived, then the pheno- 
menon that newly comes to be is said to be unpredictable and therefore 
causeless ! Thus, predictability, a purely subjective element, is 
introduced into a notion, which on the face of it is purely objective. 
No metaphysician in his search after objective truth has ever inter- 
mingled a subjective element with objective truth as essential to its 
notion. 

Surely no physicist is so bold as to assert that he knows everything 
about radium, least of all that he can express the essence of radium 
in a mathematical formula, or of any other being. He has discovered 
certain properties of radium, but has he discovered them all? He 
knows that atoms of radium explode, but because he cannot find a 
reason for this explosion can he logically assert there is no reason ? 
If he will be patient and realise that the science of physics is still in 
its infancy, he may yet discover the cause of the explosion, and be 
thus protected from making statements that contradict the very first 
laws of thought. He must perforce admit that the explosion of an 
atom of radium is a change, a becoming, a passing of the atom from 
one state to another state, and that unless there is a cause to account 
for such a passing, the explosion has no raison d’étre ;_ it is an absolute 
beginning which is unthinkable ; in short it contradicts the principles 
of identity and of non-contradiction. 

The only logical position for the physicist is to say that according 
to the limited knowledge of physics he has at the present time, no 
cause of the explosion of the atom of radium is assignable by him. 
In short, he must say that the aforesaid explosion, as far as the 


science of physics now goes, is unpredictable in fact but predictable 


in principle. To say the opposite can have no meaning, in spite 
of all the so-called mathematical demonstrations to the contrary ; 
for if a demonstration, mathematical or otherwise, flatly contradicts 
a self-evident truth, the metaphysician rejects the demonstration 
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on a priori grounds. For, no finding of modern physics can controvert 
the fact that the explosion of an atom or of a thousand pound bomb 
is a change, nor can it ever shake the inviolable truth of the principle 
of sufficient reason, and in consequence those of identity and of 
non-contradiction. 

The conclusion therefore drawn by Professor Whittaker, namely, 
that scholastic metaphysics must change some at least of its principles 
by assimilating the refinements of modern theoretical physics, will 
not be subscribed to by any scholastic philosopher. Aristotelian 
metaphysics was not a frame made originally to fit the picture of 
Aristotelian physics, as Professor Whittaker would have us believe, 
—it is the other way round. Aristotelian metaphysics is the picture. 
surrounded once by the worthless frame of the old physics, and the 
new physics is a new frame with its so-called refinements ; but 
because of some of the refinements the new frame does not quite 
fit or suit the picture. To cut the picture would be to destroy it 
altogether ; the new frame therefore must be modified and made 
to fit the picture. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that scholastic metaphysics 
is always grateful to modern science for any conclusion it securely 
establishes, since frequently metaphysics can make use of such a 
conclusion to confirm and illustrate its own doctrines ; but for its 
fundamental principles it does not depend in any way whatsoever 
upon any finding either of ancient or modern science, since it 
establishes, elaborates, and defends them by its own light. 

AELRED WHITACRE. 


All Souls Eve 


Can you forget 

The flowers,—all those sheaves and sheaves 

Of gold chrysanthemums and red-gold leaves ? 
I see them yet,— 

The slow procession winding up the hill 
Beyond the gypsies’ caves,— 

The living marching to the dead, whose graves 
Have calied to them with voices that are still. 


I watch the long line moving out of sight, 
Bathed in the light 

Of a remote, supernal autumn day. 

O lovely Southern land! How far away 

My heart lies buried,—underneath the mould 
Of all that tawny gold. 

Now it is winter evermore, and night. 


Where is the grief that once I knew? 

I wish I had my heart again 

And all the pain 

Of loving you. HELEN NICHOLSON. 
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OUR SEPARATED BRETHREN 


HE key success of the Reformation, we have Mr. Belloc’s 
word for it, was its success in capturing the Throne of England. 
By that fact the Reformation secured a safe asylum for the 
Reformers who were ejected from other countries of Europe during 
the initial stages of the assault on Christendom, and with it all the 
prestige that went with Royal power in those days, and all the protec- 
tion necessary for further attempts to uproot Christendom from its 
Rock-foundation, the Papacy. We have the same historian’s assur- 
ance that history cannot account for the success of the Reformation 
in England. No single factor, no combination of factors, which a 
historian might legitimately adduce as the causes of the Reformation’s 
success here, but was operating more strongly in those countries 
of Europe, where the Reformation failed. Yet it succeeded in 
England, and from the unpopularity and childlessness of Mary the 
Catholic to the unpopularity of the last Catholic monarch whom the 
Whigs ejected in 1688, largely because of his pleas for tolerat.on of 
religious disunity, there is an inexplicable run of luck against the 
Old Religion all the time. 

Why should Mary have been so unpopular, and Elizabeth so 
popular? Why should Mary’s reign have been short, and Elizabeth’s 
a long run of success in the crucial years for Christendom? Why 
was Mary’s reign unspectacular and Elizabeth’s full of glory? Why 
were the. Stuarts such a tragedy? Why did the Young Pretender 
fail after getting‘so far as Derby? Every time the hopes of the 
faithful followers of the Old Religion were raised they were in the 
event dashed again, and they themselves sunk into deeper dejection. 
There is probably nothing so sad to read as the history of the Reforma- 
tion and post-Reformation in England. When the professional 
historian confesses inability to explain a thing, how shall the person 
with no pretensions to the craft dare to speak, unless it be of Providence, 
which foresaw in detail the rise of this country to earthly greatness, 
and the spread of its language over the surface of the earth to such 
an extent that, if the curse of Babel has ever been near to a temporary 
break, it is now, when so much of the world still speaks and understands 
one English tongue? Surely English is to be the language of the 
return of the world to Christendom ? ; 

Is it rash to suggest that grace was withdrawn from England, and 
that she was chosen to bear the punishment which was due to so 
large a part of Europe for the sins and scandals which preceded, 
and were partly the cause of the Reformation? Intellectually 
Protestantism does not rank very high as a heresy. It does not 
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compare with Arianism for intellectual subtlety, or with Gnosticism, 
but its social hold for nearly four hundred years means that the 
Church will not easily forget the price she had to pay for the scandals 
of the Renaissance. England, Protestant England, with its immediate 
influence on Northern Europe, and its later influence in America 
and the British Empire, was the rod which God had in pickle for 
the Church’s back, and the English language, which ultimately may 
decay, as Latin did into a variety of Romantic languages, is still 
an instrument of anti-Catholic influence. 

Whether it is the explanation, or even part of it, one does not 
dare to say confidently, but it is an explanation, and one which opens 
up many interesting lines of thought and speculation, but particularly 
interesting is one, the Pentecostal character of the rescue of the 
Catholics in England in their darkest hours, not only by the generous 
and forgiving Irish, but by Italians like St. Paul of the Cross, who 
had never seen England but pitied and loved her, by the French 
emigré priests who came here during the Terror, and many of them 
stayed till death, by Belgians who founded their own seminary to 
prepare for the English “‘ Mission,” by Rosmini who sent Gentili 
to us, by the Dutch priests who used to come in great numbers, and 
so on. The seminaries were in Rome, in France, in Flanders, in 
Portugal, in Spain. A Spanish Bishop Yepes collected memoirs of 
our martyrs, a Spanish woman, Dojia Maria de Carvajal y Mendoza, 
(is her life still available in the Quarterly Series?) came to see for 
herself the sufferings of the Catholics. The’ embassies of so many 
of the Powers gave us safe chapels. It does seem as if the Church 
in Europe had some glimmer of appreciation of the idea that English 
Catholics were bearing the iniquity of all, and filling up in their 
bodies the things that. had so long been wanting of the Passion of 
Christ in the Church in Europe. 

God will never abandon His Church, but He has not promised 
never to abandon any part of it, especially for the benefit of the 
whole Body, and ultimately, as we must feel, even for the benefit 
of the part which is punished. It is a curious fact that there is 
probably no country whose return to the Faith would be so welcome 
to the Catholics of Europe as England, and it is not due to the behaviour 
of English travellers and tourists. Of that we may be well sure as 
we read the memoirs of their travels, and as one witnessed some of them, 
God pardon them, only yesterday. It can only be a memory of 
a long distant past, or a vague realisation of some mystic truth such 
as the one suggested. It is a most encouraging fact, as Archbishop 
Goodier loved to point out, that only in England is there a profound 
general conviction, which no persecution has ever stamped out, 
that there will some day be a national return to the Faith, and only 
England prays for that day so constantly and confidently. 

The same confidence was in our martyrs, whether prophesying the 
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Convent to be set up at Tyburn, or praying “‘ Jesus convert England, 
Jesus have mercy on this country.” It is in all our people to-day, 
in a confused sort of dream, or inspired consciousness, that the Return 
will somehow be the work of Mary in Heaven, and of the Pope on 
earth, and will be sealed by the Mass in the ancient shrines. A Bishop 
long deceased told me that he would as readily say Mass with Martin 
Luther’s chalice as in any of the pre-Reformation churches of England. 
In that he was certainly out of tune with the sentiment of the faithful 
in this country. He was Irish, and some Irish feel that it is a duty 
to prevent us getting easy with error, and with Protestant error in 
particular, by our being unguardedly kind to Protestants. Personally 
one welcomes the corrective, whilst recognising that the issue does 
not present itself in Ireland at anything like the angle which it makes 
here. We must always recognise that when fidelity to the Church and her 
teaching is the point the Irish have a proud right to be considered. 

Compromise was ruled out in Ireland, under God’s grace, and the 
issue was fought out simply, with all the help that persecution coming 
from alien hands naturally brings to resistance, though we should 
not, it seems, exaggerate Irish consciousness of being alien to the 
English in the early days of the struggle, when their loyalty to the 
Faith alone saved them. Ireland’s awareness of her separation in 
race from us was not then what it is to-day, or was even in the days 
of O’Connell, the Liberator. All glory to her, then for her Faith. 
At the same time, it must always be remembered that here the 
success of the Reformation was due to a native brand of Reformed 
religion being presented by their own Government to the people, 
a brand which was essentially a compromise between the Old Faith 
and the extreme forms of the Continental Reforming movement. 
The formularies* would stand a twofold interpretation, admittedly 
with strain at times, and that was deliberately intended, so as to 
satisfy the Extremists whilst not unduly alarming Catholics. 

The conservative movement of the Laudian and Caroline divines 
was only feasible because the English Reformation had been a com- 
promise. Its success was possible for the same reason, and to this 
day the Church of England is more Lutheran in temper than Calvinist. 
Especially is this so with regard to the Blessed Sacrament, where 
the extremely illogical concept of Companation more accurately 
represents the average compromised mind of Anglicanism than later 
and more ruthlessly adverse theories than Luther’s. This is not 
to deny the tremendous influence of Calvinism on Anglicanism. 
It certainly rocked the boat and shifted the cargo, but the boat 
continued to sail under compromise. It does still, and it is the height 
of political sagacity that the higher offices of the State Church are 
reserved for men who show that peculiarly post-Reform English 
temperament of patience with the practical difficulties of religious 
compromise. 
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The official English mind is persistently realist, and therefore 
necessarily opportunist in practice, with consistency of guiding 
principle and major aim. The Italians talk much about patience. 
The English official mind practises it in silence, and resents impatience 
and intolerance above all things. That is why the English tradition 
among Catholics of this covntry is surer in touch than the Irish 
tradition, in all that concerns the practical approach to our non- 
Catholics, though possibly it is not always so crystal clear as is the 
Irish tradition on the opposition of the principles, as principles, 
which separate the Catholic from the Protestant thing. Speculatively 
the Irish are surer, practically the English, and that is why we, the 
Anglo-Irish Catholics, for that is what we are as a body, whatever 
preferences individuals may have, should thank God for the thorough 
racial mixture that we are. 

When Mr. Butler, or any other President of the Board of Education, 
has sincerely convinced himself that he can do no more, as a practical 
politician, for our schools than a determined measure, he will, if 
that measure does not satisfy us Catholics, proceed to enact what 
might mean our extinction as educators with a suavity and politeness 
which infuriates the Irish more than open persecution would, but 
which the English understand, if they do not approve. If we protest 
loudly we shall be called ungentlemanly disturbers of the family 
harmony, but one feels gratefully confident that “the Irish in us” 
will not allow us to be silent. Perhaps the racial mixture will work 
the necessary trick, as neither element alone would. Nevertheless 
in the urgently necessary approach to our separated brethren, the 
Protestant and post-Protestant English, one who cannot prove that he 
has even a saving trace of Irish blood, (perhaps that is the nicest way 
to put it), feels that the English way is imperative. We shall not 
succeed without friendliness, kindness, tolerance, and that pity which 
is the love of compassion without a suspicion of hatred due to past 
wrongs. 

Thank God that the Reformers left Baptism alone. The Ana- 
baptists did not come early enough to do the harm which might have 
been done, nor did they succeed too well. Were they too rigid for 
the compromising mind? The fact that Baptism is still validly adminis- 
tered to thousands of English children yearly means that so many are 


incorporated into the True Church. Do we always sufficiently 


remember that there is only one Baptism, which effects what Christ 
intends, and He intends the supernatural life in its fulness, with the 
theological and moral virtues infused with sanctifying grace, member- 
ship of the True Church, acquired rights to the Kingdom in Heaven, 
and so on? The majority of the English are still Catholics till they 
are seven years of age, then. They are in literally exact terms our 
brethren, and they are not yet separated brethren either. 

They become separated from us when, on attaining the use of 
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reason, they do not profess the Roman Catholic Faith, the Faith of 
their Baptism ; but they still remain our brethren. They are not 
*‘ outside the Church” in the sense of the dogmatic dictum that 
** outside the Church there is no salvation,” because first of all it is 
extremely doubtful in the vast majority of cases if their rejection of 
the Church is ever a conscious act, or anything more than an un- 
consciously effected segregation from the Church’s influence by life 
as it is in England. Remember the slowness with which a genius 
of the first order like Newman opened his eyes to the truth. Father 
Vernon Johnson tells us that the Catholic Church was simply not a 
factor in his religious consciousness till after he had reached manhood. 
How could an intelligent man miss so immense a thing as the Church 
of the Four Marks? But he did. 

Certainly their rejection of the Church is not now “ informed ” 
and “ deliberate,” as it was with the early Reformers, and as it 
would need to be to put them “ outside the Church.” It is not 
informed, because it is not the rejection of the Church “as it is and 
for what it is,”’ the one ark of salvation for all mankind. Did anyone 
ever hear a Protestant refuse to be a Catholic for that reason? It is 
not a deliberate defiance of Christ either, for they profess the most 
ardent desire to serve Him. Nor is it usually a deliberate or conscious 
refusal to be Catholics. In plain truth they remain outside the 
Church under a variety of amazing misapprehensions as to its true 
character. They are not informed, and that is the measure of our 
apostolate to them. They do not really reject the Church, but fail 
to see it, in many cases through what is technically called “ invincible 
ignorance,” but let us be careful to explain that this is a technical 
name for such an intellectual and moral inability to see the Church 
“‘as in fact it is,’ as makes their non-professing membership of it 
without blame. It does not mean that they are ignorant people. 

If there is any error in calling our separated brethren “ non- 
professing members ”’ of the Church I hasten to withdraw the term, 
but it does seem to describe the position of those who were baptised 
into the Church and who have been unconsciously segregated, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases at least, from its teaching and influ- 
ence. Formally they are neither schismatical nor heretical as 
individuals, though they are the victims of both heresy and schism. 
In most cases the baptismal life of grace was not interrupted by 
their failure to profess the Catholic Faith, and if they have preserved 
their baptismal innocence, or duly repented of sin committed after 
baptism, they belong to the soul of the Church. Of the body of the 
Church they are members invisibly, if one may borrow from 
Archbishop d’Herbigny. 

We need not fear that to admit the co-existence in certain places 
of a host of non-professing members alongside the Body of the Church, 
affects adversely, in any but a local and individual way, the essential 
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visibility of the Body of the Church, which is an article of faith as well 
as an essential characteristic. The visibility of the Church as the 
Catholic Thing is to be assessed primarily on a world view. God 
will not let the Church become less than the Catholic Church in the 
eyes of the world. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. The judgment 
of the world is safe, and the world will always readily know and 
proclaim that the Catholic and Roman Church is the original and 
genuine Church of Christ. Individuals like Fr. Johnson may find 
the fog which a host of non-professing Catholics creates, obscuring 
the visibility of the Church in a given locality, but that does not 
affect her essential visibility. Even here most people know the 
Catholic Church for its catholicity, and recognise it as the same 
thing as the Italian or Spanish Faith, and the same thing which they 
found wherever in the world they travelled. 

So if “‘ the Irish in us ” rightly reminds us that they are separated, 
let “the English in us” remind us that they are our brethren by 
Baptism, that on a false and illogical basis they hold many of the 
truths of the Catholic Church, that in short we have some things 
in common as well as the things which divide us. The testing may 
lie ahead of us in a nearer future than we visualise, and we hope to 
be edified by the fidelity of some of them in the crucial hour, even 
if upon us, as the cornerstone, falls the weight of the trouble. For 
things are changing, and the Reformation must have worked itself 
to a predestined conclusion, when the champion of the country 
which so far has sponsored the Reformation, Mr. Churchill, com- 
mits this country to the destruction of Prussian militarism as well 
as Nazi tyranny. We have travelled far since Carlyle, and his praise 
of Frederick, so wrongly called “the Great.” The dawn may be 
due to break, and it may be a red dawn, but God is with us. 

BERNARD GRIMLEY. 
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YUGOSLAVIA TO-DAY 
PROBLEMS AND TRAGEDIES 
V[ passctay e is a country on which the war has laid a 





particularly heavy hand. When war came to it, it was busy * 

healing internal quarrels and solving domestic problems. 
The war has re-opened these ancient wounds and made them fester. 
That is part of the tragedy. There have been other lines of cleavage 
too—in part accentuated by the Germans but partly due to other 
foreign influences. In addition, it is very doubtful whether the 
| Anglo-American policy towards Yugoslavia has been either correct 





or wise ; and fears for the future of that country must be very grave. 
At the same time, Yugoslavia provides the Allied Nations with a 
test-case, not unlike that of Poland. The occasion of the war, on 
the part of Britain and France, was Poland’s security and integrity. 
The Poles had accepted our guarantee ; they trusted in our faithful- 
ness ; we have to see, as far as we humanly can, that the post-war 
settlement does not give the lie to that trust. The people of Yugo- 
slavia, in spite of their very awkward geographical situation and 
despite the fact that their Government in the early months of 1941 
| was pro-Axis, preferred to fight the Germans rather than submit 
ignominiously to their demands. They ignored the difficulties of 
geography and turned out their pro-Axis politicians. They showed 
their belief in liberty and their faith in Britain at a time when, to all 
appearances, the chances of a British victory—of victory even in the 
long run—must have seemed to them very remote and dim. We 
J owe them a great debt of gratitude for that gesture of faith and 
courage. Yet, when one reflects now upon the situation within 
Yugoslavia and upon Allied policy towards Yugoslavia during the 
past eighteen months, the question suggests itself at once : Have we 
been sufficiently aware of that debt? Have we behaved in such 
a manner as to justify that faith in us? 
Before attempting to analyse the internal situation in that country, 
I must say something of its history since the end of the war of 1914- 
1918. Yugoslavia consists roughly of the old kingdom of Serbia, 
plus Croatia, which prior to 1918 had been part of Hungary, and 
Slovenia, that had been Austrian territory until the last war. The 
question of this new Balkan kingdom was a thorny one at the Peace 
Conferences. On one side were the Italians who had received 
substantial promises from Britain, France and Russia in the Treaty 
of London of 1915, and they were anxious now to have them imple- 
mented. On the other side was President Wilson who stoutly con- 
| tended that the clauses of this treaty had been made null and void 
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by the Allies’ acceptance of his Fourteen Points and of his successive 
notes on the peace settlement. Italian realism was in sharp conflict 
. with the idealising President of the United States. On September 
12th, 1919, D’Annunzio and his volunteer Arditi seized the town 
and harbour of Fiume, with official Italian connivance. Negotiations 
dragged on throughout the major portion of 1920, and the Treaty 


of Rapallo, which established the position of Yugoslavia, was not . 


signed until November 12th of that year. By it the Italians acquired 
a frontier that was considerably to the East of that laid down in the 
memoranda of President Wilson though not of course all that they had 
been promised and still desired. They had secured sufficient Balkan 
territory to give the Yugoslavs the grievance of a Slovenia irredenta 
but not as much as they had wanted, to gain a dominating influence 
in the Western Balkans. From 1920 until 1936 the relations of 
Italy and Yugoslavia were to remain uncomfortable ; and when 
they did improve, the improvement was a superficial one, due to the 
fear of an Italy, backed by its German Axis partner. 

Frontier difficulties took some time to settle. Between Yugoslavia 
and the new Austrian Republic this was done by means of a plebiscite 
in Slovenia and Southern Carinthia. The Treaty of Neuilly regulated 
the Yugoslav-Bulgarian border and compelled the Bulgars to cede 
the Strumnica salient to the Yugoslavs, as well as the city and district 
of Tsaribrod which gave the Yugoslavs a strategic approach to the 
Bulgarian capital, Sofia. The’ frontiers between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary were, in a similar way, dictated by the Great Powers in 
the Treaty of Trianon, and were considered by the Hungarians 
to be unduly favourable to the Yugoslavs. Yugoslav foreign policy, 
during the twenties and thirties, had constantly to bear in mind 
Bulgar and Hungarian resentment as well as the Balkan imperialism 
of the Italians. It was based, certainly till 1936, on alliance with 
France and with France’s allies in the South-East, on support for 
the Balkan Entente and for the League of Nations. : 

But I am more concerned with internal politics. The new State 
had the title of “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes ” ; 
the name was dropped in 1929 in favour of the shorter expression, 
Yugoslavia. The country was divided into nine provinces or bano- 
vinas, from which the historic names, Croatia, Bosnia, Montenegro, 
etc., were omitted, but this made little difference to the acute local 
tensions which continued. After the war-a Provisional Parliament 
was convoked, consisting of Serbian deputies dating back to 1914 
and earlier, of Croats still surviving from pre-1914 elections, and 
of nominees from various revolutionary groups. The line of division 
was evident from the start. It lay between the Serbian “ Radicals ” 
who had the best party machine and who were more concerned 
with a Serbian than a Yugoslav policy, and the Democrats, who, 
in the beginning, secured the support of Croats and Slovenes. 
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Elections for a Constituent Assembly were held in November, 1920 ; 
these returned an almost equal number of Radicals and Democrats. 
The opposition consisted of the Croat Peasant party, under Stepan 
Radi¢, which had won most of the Croat votes for a republican and 
federalist programme ; of smaller Croat and Slovene groups ; and 
of 58 Communist deputies, returned chiefly from Macedonia and 
Montenegro. The first Premier, PaSié, won over the Moslems 
of Bosnia, and on May rath, 1921, there was a majority for the new 
constitution of 227 to 93 votes. Six weeks later, the Prince Regent 
took the oath to the constitution. This was the occasion of Com- 
munist violence. An attempt was made to murder the Regent which 
resulted in stringent regulations being enacted by the Minister for 
the Interior. This minister, DraSkovi€é, was assassinated, again 
by Communists. The Parliament decided on reprisals, and the 
mandates of the 58 Communist deputies were withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, the members of the Croat Peasant party did not take 
their places in Parliament. Their leader fled abroad but by 1925 
he had come to an agreement with other parties to form an Opposition. 
His party was instructed to appear at Belgrade. Even now harmony 
was not restored. For Radié was imprisoned and his paper, 
Slobedni Dom, suppressed. Later there was a temporary reconciliation 
between PaSié, the Radical Serb, and Radié, the Croat leader ;. 
for a time, Radié was Minister of Education in a coalition Govern- 
ment. The harmony was short-lived. In June, 1928, a storm 
broke out in the Parliament buildings. Paul Radié, a nephew of 
the Croat political leader, and another Croatian patriot, Bassaritéec, 
were killed, Radié himself being fatally wounded and dying two 
months subsequently. The Croat deputies left Belgrade and accepted 
the leadership of Dr. Matek whom Radié had nominated as his 
successor. At a national meeting held in August, the members of 
the Croat Peasant party joined with the Croat Democratic party 
in demanding a separation between Serbia and Croatia. The 
internal situation continued difficult and tense and, on the grounds 
that Parliamentary Government was impossible so long as the Serb- 
Croat quarrel remained unsolved, King Alexander took the power 
into his own hands and ruled autocratically. Alexander was mur- 
dered in 1934—by a Croat terrorist society, not without some Italian 
and Hungarian affiliations. The domestic tension remained unabated. 
Indeed, it was not till February, 1939, that efforts to ease it began 
to meet with success. 

In the beginning of 1939 it was obvious that the position of Yugo- 
slavia was extremely awkward. Germany had invaded and annexed 
Austria and the Sudetendeutsch regions of Bohemia. Italy had done 
the same to Albania in the Balkans. The Stoyadinovié Government 
which was widely considered to be pro-Axis and had signed, in 1937, 
an Italian-Yugoslav Treaty of friendship, collapsed in the month 
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of February. A new Government “ of National Union ” was formed, 
under Cvetkovi¢é, and it included two Croats and two Bosnian 
Moslems. One of the first acts of Prince Paul, when he assumed 
the regency, had been to release Dr. Matek who was being kept 
in prison for some political offences. After prolonged and at times. 
stormy negotiations, a Serb-Croat agreement was concluded between 
Cvetkovié and Dr. Maétek. This provided for a Croatian Diet 
or local Parliament to meet in Zagreb, the Croat capital, to deal 
with Croatian affairs; it also established the Banovina of Croatia 
on a new basis, with a large measure of “‘ Home Rule ”—only ques- 
tions of finance, national defence and foreign policy remaining in 
the hands of the Yugoslav Parliament. The Croat Peasant party 
agreed to return to Belgrade, and they were given an equal number 
of seats in the Cabinet with Cvetkovi¢’s own party of the Yugoslav 
National Union : Maéek was appointed Vice-President of the Council. 

This was the advance that had been made, roughly at the outbreak 
of the war. It is impossible now to say whether the agreement 
would have resolved the old tension and healed the deep-seated 
wounds. The fact is, of course, that it never had a real chance of 
doing so; and the war, instead of unifying the three peoples of 
Yugoslavia, has accentuated animosities and cleavages. During 
1939 attempts were made by the Balkan Powers to establish friendlier 
relations with one another. The shadow of war was lengthening 
and growing darker. In February, 1939, King Boris of Bulgaria 
visited Belgrade ; about the same time, Belgrade entertained two 
other guests, the Prime Minister of Greece and the Turkish Foreign 
Minister. Two months afterwards, the Roumanian Foreign Minister 
also visited the Yugoslav capital. But, with all this desire for, mutual 
collaboration among the Balkan peoples, the fear of Germany—and, 
with it, a desire to stand well with Germany—was growing apace. 
In June, 1939, the Prince Regent travelled to Berlin, and the result 
of his journey was the granting of economic facilities in Yugoslavia 
to the Germans. In July, Kiosseivanov, the Bulgarian Premier, 
called twice at Belgrade on his way to and from Berlin. One of the 
reasons for the fall of the Stoyadinovié Government earlier in the 
year had been its pro-Axis character. Now, the new Govermment 
of Cvetkovi¢é, whether of necessity or from choice, was displaying 
similar sympathies with Germany and Italy. 

At the end of March, 1941, the Yugoslavs were presented with the 
German alternative. Either let us through or we shall smash our 
way through—towards Greece. The Regent and Government 
were ready to submit to these bullying demands. A tripartite pact 
had just been signed in Vienna. On March 27th, the Army deposed 
the Regent, and drove out the Government. A new Government 
was formed under General Simovi¢ ; the Army and nation prepared 
for resistance and for what must have seemed, at least for the 
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time being, inevitable defeat. On April 13th, Mr. Churchill broad- 
cast a message to the people of Yugoslavia which is well worthy of 
recall. It ran as follows : 

Serbs, we know you. You were our allies in the last war, and 
your armies are covered with glory. Croats and Slovenes, we know 
your military history. For centuries you were the bulwark of 
Christianity. Your fame as warriors spread far and wide on the 
Continent. One of the finest incidents in the history of Croatia 
is the one when, in the sixteenth century, long before the French 
Revolution, the peasants rose to defend the rights of man, and fought 
for those principles which centuries later gave the world democracy. 
Yugoslavs, you are fighting for those principles to-day. The British 
Empire is fighting with you, and behind us is the great democracy 
of the United States, with its vast and ever-increasing resources. 
However hard the fight, our victory is assured. 


Whatever may be thought about the advisability of an appeal on 
“‘ democratic ” rather than national lines, the appeal was made and 
welcomed. 

The experiences of the three peoples—Serb, Croat and Slovene— 
under the German occupation have been very different. Slovenia 
was declared to be German territory and was mostly annexed to the 
German Reich. The Germans acted there with great brutality, 
in particular venting their fury upon the Catholic Church, murdering 
priests and deporting large contingents of the population to forced 
labour inside Germany. As will be noted later, the condition of the 
Slovenes who remain has been much worsened by partisan activity 
during the past three years. In Croatia a Government was set up, 
under a notorious terrorist, Paveli¢, leader of the Ustasis, the society 
responsible for the murder of King Alexander. Pavelié was a Nazi 
plus Italian Fascist agent of the genuine “ quisling”’ breed who 
assumed the style of Poglavnik or Fiihrer and has ruled or tried to 
rule, through a militia of his own. In the period between the German 
occupation of Yugoslavia and the defeat of Italy the Germans and 
Italians in Yugoslavia were constantly acting, one against the other ; 
arms and ammunition reached General Mihajlovié and the Croat 
partisans through Italian channels. In the summer of 1941, four 
months after the fall of Yugoslavia and—be it remarked—after the 
German invasion of Russia, there commenced that partisan activity 
in Croatia which has received far greater publicity than any more 
purely national movement of resistance in the Balkans and has now 
developed into full-scale guerrilla campaigns under Josip Broz, 
known by the mysterious title of “‘ Marshal Tito.” 

In Serbia developments have been more normal or, if “ normal ” 
be an inadequate expression, more as might have been expected. 
The Yugoslav Government fled overseas, when it was evident that 
the Germans would occupy the country. King Peter II, recognized 
everywhere as the legitimate sovereign of Yugoslavia, has remained 
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with that Government. The Government itself, owing to its many 
changes of personnel and to the inclusion in it, from time to time, 
of politicians commanding little respect at home, has not had the 
authority that could be desired. However, the King remains— 
symbol and centre of all truly national opposition to the invader. 
Despite the measure of recognition that has been accorded by the 
Allies to the Tito movement, King Peter and his Government are 


still the official heirs of pre-war Yugoslavia. But all military resist- - 


ance did not cease in Yugoslavia with the German occupation or 
partial occupation (it was never more than that) of the country. 
The Germans sponsored the setting up of a Serbian Government under 
General Nedié. This is not a “ quisling” administration : it 
would be fairer and truer to regard it as a kind of “ Vichy ”’ adminis- 
tration of the pre-1942 variety ; it accepts the German occupation 
as a fait accompli, is ready to co-operate with the German authorities 
to a modified extent, but has not abandoned its loyality to King 
Peter. More recently, there have been contacts between this Nedi¢ 
Government and the representatives of General Mihajlovic. 
Mihajlovié stayed on, with considerable elements of the Yugoslav 
regular army, in the mountainous districts of Yugoslavia, and he has 
remained there ever since, at first fighting actions against the Germans 
but, in more recent months, confining himself to controlling a large 
area of Serbian territory until the signal should be given for a full 
scale offensive against the occupying German troops. Mihajlovi¢é 
who for more than two years was Minister of War in the Yugoslav 
Government is a representative Serb ; the nucleus of his Chetniks 
is composed of regular soldiers ; and he is broadly supported by 
the people of Serbia. 

There has been so much talk, in British papers, against this Serbian 
leader that it is worth while repeating a few of the extracts from 
neutral journals which the editor of the Nineteenth Century gathered 
together in an article, for January of this year. The Turkish paper 
Vakit wrote (July 6th, 1943) : 

General Mihajlovié’s forces have proved themselves to be real, 


well-organized military units . . . Knowing that the part played 
by General Mihajlovié would be very important in the event of an 


allied landing in the Balkans, the Germans have begun operations ° 


on a large scale to remove this danger. 


The Turkish journal, Tan (September goth, 1942), referred to 
Mihajlovié as : 

This daring soldier, whom nothing can oblige to withdraw, fights 

with all his strength for the independence and liberty of his country. 

The Turkish La République (April 4th, 1942), spoke of Mihajlovi¢é’s 

“heroism” and “ irrepressible activity’ as an example to patriots 


everywhere. The Spanish Arriba (June ist, 1943), published an 
article from a correspondent who had recently visited Yugoslavia 
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and talked of Mihajlovié as a “ brave man of undeniable military 
capacity and possessing the mysterious power of appearing simul- 
taneously in different places.”” It must also be mentioned that the 
military communiqu¢s of General Mihajlovié are not published 
in this country while great publicity is accorded to the communiqués 
issued from the Tito headquarters. Significant too that the so-called 
“Free Yugoslavia ” station which broadcasts the Tito communiqués 
is—or at least was until recently—at Tiflis, thousands of miles away 
from Yugoslavia and on Russian soil. 

What then is the Tito movement ? It is a movement of resistance 
to the Germans but a movement inspired by Communists and to a 
very large extent under Communist leadership. It should be remem- 
bered that roughly one seventh of the number of deputies returned 
to the Yugoslav Parliament in 1920 was Communist, not Serbian 
for the most part but Montenegrin, Bosnian and Macedonian. The 
Tito movement did not emerge until after the German invasion of 
Russia—as ominous a sign as was the sudden volteface of the French 
Communists after the same military event. The situation is compli- 
cated by the Serb-Croat quarrel which has alienated the Croats 
from the Yugoslav Government and from Mihajlovi¢é. Dr. Maéek, 
leader of the Croat Peasant party, has given no approval to the Tito 
movement. Indeed, he has been in a Ustasi concentration camp 
for three years. Maéek is closely associated with Mgr. Stepinac, 
Archbishop of Zagreb, one of the most important figures in Croat 
public life. The Tito partisans carry the five-pointed Soviet star 
as their insignia ; their military nucleus consists of specially mobile 
Proletarian brigades ; and Josip Broz, the present holder of the title 
“‘ Marshal Tito,” is 4 Communist, trained in Moscow, who fought 
in one of the international brigades during the Spanish civil war. 
He is a Croat, not a Serb, though it is claimed that a certain number 
of Serbs are fighting with the partisans. 

The Tito movement started, to use the words of Mr. F. A. Voigt, 
as a “kind of Facquerie,” engaged in war with the invader and at 
the same time in domestic revolution. There were attempts made 
to establish local Soviet Republics, e.g., at Uzice, Kolasia and Bihac ; 
these were short-lived affairs but they involved terrorism and blood- 
shed. From this brigand beginning the movement has developed 
into an elastically-organized body, concerned not merely with re- 
sisting the Ustasis and the Germans (there is evidence of some 
collaboration between the Ustafis and the partisans), but with 
formulating a political programme for a post-war Yugoslavia. This 
programme takes the form of a federation of Yugoslav provinces, 
on republican and even Soviet lines. Some time ago, the movement 
repudiated the authority of King Peter as well as that of the exiled 
Yugoslav Government but, now that SubaSi¢é has been made head 
of that Government, and has entered into conversations with the 
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Tito movement, there is less emphasis upon the non-recognition of 
the King. Undoubtedly, the partisans have been actively cam- 
paigning against the Germans; they have immobilised several 
divisions of German or German-controlled troops, including the 
Cossack volunteers recruited in the Ukraine ; the recent parachute 
attack on the Tito headquarters indicates how seriously their activities 
are incommoding the Germans. To show that the question cannot 
be portrayed in simple white and black, it must be mentioned that a 
report of an American journalist who was taken prisoner during that 
attack and subsequently escaped stated that one Chetnik, wearing 
the uniform of the Royal Yugoslav Army accompanied the German 
attackers. It is a favourite Tito accusation against General Mihajlovié 
that he—or at least some of his troops—have been working with the 
Germans ; to which charge the Chetniks retort that Tito partisans 
have a close understanding with the Croat followers of Paveli¢. 
The policy of Britain and the United States—this has been stated 
explicitly in the House of Commons—has been to help all .those 
groups that are actively opposing the Germans. From the Allied 
point of view, this is an understandable policy, and it is bringing 
military results. Or is it? In the latest debate on Foreign Affairs 
the Prime Minister had to deplore the appalling state of disunion 
within Greece and to tell the story of thg mutinies in the Greek navy 
and the Greek army, serving in the Middle East. He had to confess 
that these mutinies had been fomented by the Greek E.A.M. movement, 
a movement Communist in leadership and general purposes, but 
making an appeal to other political groups on the basis of a supposedly 
“* progressive” programme. He expressed the hope that this national 
disunity, so frightful in its consequences for the Greek people and 
so harmful too for the Greek resistance movements in their struggle 
against the Germans, would shortly be repaired. The leaders of 
the E.A.M. had taken part in the conference of Greek political parties 
in the Lebanon and had agreed to collaborate with the other groups. 
At the moment of writing, these hopes have not yet been realised. 
At the same time, Mr. Eden admitted in the House of Commons 
that we had been supplying and continued to supply arms and 


munitions to the E.L.A.S., the military organization controlled by, 


E.A.M. It could be argued that a similar position exists in Yugoslavia. 
We have been supplying weapons and ammunition to the Tito 
partisans. They are using them against the Germans, certainly, 
and more so than is E.A.M.; but they are using them also against 
their fellow-countrymen, and there is the fear that they are more 
interested in preparing a strong position from which to secure political 
advantage for themselves in Yugoslavia, maybe also for Soviet 
Russia, when the war is at an end. Support given to any and every 
resistance movement, irrespective of its ultimate designs and without 
considering our present and pressing obligations to the legitimate 
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authorities of an Allied Power, may turn out to be disastrous both 
for that ally and for our future relations with it. German propaganda 
is openly telling the Serbs that Yugoslavia has been abandoned by 
the British and Americans as a sphere of influence of Soviet Russia. 
The chief proof they adduce for this is the Anglo-American assistance 
accorded to the Tito movement. It is this fear more than anything 
else, I think, that has altered the attitude of General Mihajlovié 
and is causing him to conserve his forces for a struggle for Serbia that, in 
his opinion, may be even more vital than warfare with the Germans. 

Before passing to a number of extracts which shed some light on 
the conditions in Yugoslavia, it should be noted that Mihajlovi¢é 
represents not only the Serbs but also other elements in Yugoslavia. 
In January of this year a Yugoslav National Congress was held in 
the mountains controlled by the Serbian General. This Congress 
was attended by 273 deputies from every part of the kingdom. Dr. 
‘Topalovié, the leader of the Social Democratic party, was elected 
President ; while among the Vice-presidents were a Slovene from 
Maribor ; a Croat engineer ; a Moslem from Bosnia and a Monte- ~ 
negrin schoolmaster. A long resolution was proposed, discussed 
and eventually adopted by the members of the congress. Its clauses 
included : the restoration of the entire Yugoslav State, with the 
addition of national minorities outside the pre-1941 boundaries ; 
the conversion of Yugoslavia into a federal State, with a constitutional 
and hereditary monarchy ; the practice of “ devolution,” allowing 
a large measure of local autonomy ; the application of full, demo- 
cratic principles to both the political and the social-economic life 
of the country. Further clauses emphasized the position and duties 
of the monarch, who is bound by the Yugoslav constitution to fulfil 
his sovereign obligations and may on no account abandon them 
or allow others to interfere with them during the war, and declared : 


The Congress also condemns the attempt of the Communist Council 
ta assume the right arbitrarily to change the constitutional order 
of the. Kingdom of Yugoslavia. All their decisions are valueless, 
and the Tito-Ribar-Pijade ‘“‘ Government” is in no way a legal 
and lawful body, but only the creation of the Communist Party. 
‘The Congress therefore calls upon the Yugoslav Communist Party 

_ to abandon its harmful and disruptive activities, both military and 
political, and to submit, together with all the other political and non- 
political groups, to the general national discipline during this war of 
liberation. All necessary social and political changes must be made 
after the war in a democratic and lawful manner. The Congress 
regrets that, because of insufficient information concerning conditions 
in Yugoslavia, same of our Allies have given undue importance to 
Communist activities. 

Finally, a handful of extracts from Continental papers, chiefly 

neutral ones, may illustrate the internal situation inside Yugoslavia. 
Aftonbladet, the Swedish journal, dealing with articles appearing in 
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the underground literature of the Croat Peasant party, stated 
(March gist, 1944) that the Croat Peasant party aimed at the creation 
of a free, democratic Croatia, eventually within the framework of 
a federal Yugoslavia in which the principle of equal rights for 
peoples will be recognized ; there is to be radical land reform, the 
socialisation of certain major industries and a general scheme of 
social insurance. Croat Peasant partisans are operating, and destroy- 
ing food and resources when Germans or Ustasts attempt to seize 
them. The Croat Peasant party, according to this journal, regards 
the Tito movement as Communist, though other groups play a 
secondary réle and thinks that its aim is to introduce the Soviet 
system into the Balkans, with a Soviet federation of States (possibly 
including Roumania and Hungary) on the model of the latest Soviet 
constitution, recently promulgated. Stockholms-Tidningen, for April 
4th, 1944, examined the present attitude of Serbian patriots. Even 
those Serbs—the article declared—who collaborate with the Germans, 
have the greatest respect for Mihajlovi¢é ; they look to him as the 
factor that will save Serbia from post-war chaos: 

The Serb patriots are interested in the result of the Great Powers’ 
war only in so far as it may be: seen against the background of a 
Serbia which has been completely impoverished and bled to death. 
These Serbs are neither collaborators nor defeatists. They are 
Serbs, who refuse to see their nation’s future through the spectacles 
of some Great Power, just because they are Serbs. They are filled 
with a fanatical passion for liberty, and love their people beyond all 
the political calculations of Great Powers concerning their future. 
They consider that their task is to gather all Serb forces around an 
exclusively Serb goal, namely, to maintain and preserve the Serb 
people’s main body and to forestall the eventuality of the Great 
Powers’ war leaving behind it a depopulated Serbia. 

The same Stockholm ‘paper, five days later, dealt more in detail 
with the person and plans of Mihajlovié. Mihajlovi¢, the paper 
asserted, controls the country to the West of Belgrade, and his territory 
reaches almost to Belgrade itself. Trains are frequently stopped 
and inspected but ‘ * passengers: are reassured seeing that it is not 
Tito’s partisans or wildly ravaging robber bands who have stopped 
the train but bearded, picturesque-looking Mihajlovié men, carrying 
super-modern arms, including automatic pistols.” At the moment 
there prevails something like a temporary armistice between Mihajlovié 
and the Germans. He administers bes large tract of Serbia; they 
leave him unmolested. 

He is the eternal Serb rebel, who has refused with equal stubborn- 
ness to recognise the Yugoslav capitulation and the British capitulation 
before the Soviets. 

In Britain and the U.S.A., the paper continued, Mihajlovié is accused 


of inconsistency : 
Yet, just in view of all the inconsistencies of the Great Powers* 
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war, Mihajlovié may also be considered as the most consistent person- 
ality of the war. He continues war on the basis of the suppositions 
made at the beginning. He refuses every kind of military and political 
capitulation. He is allied with British, Americans and Soviet Russians, 
but represents Yugoslavia as a generalissimo fighting for Yugoslavia. 
As the King can no longer be considered independent, he convenes 
a Congress of the former Yugoslav party leaders in the forest and 
proclaims himself Prime Minister. He declares that nobody, either 
inside or outside Yugoslavia, is entitled to release the King from 
his duties as King. As Yugoslav Prime Minister and Generalissimo, 
he himself decides Yugoslavia’s part in the Great Powers’ war. If 
the British have tactical or other reasons for abandoning Yugoslavia 
to the Soviet Russians, he considers himself fully entitled to prevent it. 
He proclaims from his mountains his war aim, namely, the Atlantic 
Charter which is in danger of becoming obsolete owing to the develop- 
ment of the Great Powers’ war. 

Mihajlovié has behind him the sympathies of the entire Serb people, 
and all the forces willing to preserve the Yugoslav State in its former 
shape. Well-known protagonists of the old Yugoslav parties are on 
his side. Besides having with him in his forces delegates from all 
Yugoslav countries, he has Polish, Czech and Bulgarian delegates 
and that is a very interesting symptom of the fears felt from Poland 
to Bulgaria concerning the final phase of the war of the Great Powers. 
Perhaps it is through fear that neither Germany nor Britain will be 
able to preserve South-East Europe and the Balkans from the break-up 
of all order, with subsequent Sovietisation, that relations have been 
made with Mihajlovié as a crystallising factor in Yugoslavia’s self- 
preservation. Mihajlovi¢ is preparing himself to be a factor for order 


in the post-war chaos. 


Two articles, for June’5th and 7th, in the Swedish Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda, give various impressions of life to-day in Yugoslavia. 
First of all, in Belgrade. The inhabitants have been severely shaken 
by the heavy Allied air-raids which occurred in April. They are 
pro-British and anti-German. But the London radio propaganda 
completely misses its mark—owing to its uncritical support of the 
Tito movement. The April raids alienated the sympathies of many 
citizens, but did not make them favourable to-Germany. At most, 
they tolerate the Germans whom they consider to have lost the war 
anyway. Communications in. Belgrade are paralysed ; trams are 
running only on certain short stretches ; what motor cars there are, 
- belong to Germans or foreigners. Even cycles are being worn out ; 
and, so low has the general standard fallen that, when shopping, 
owners of cycles must take them into the shops with them; a cycle 
left unguarded is promptly lost. The food situation has improved 
slightly. “‘ The inhabitants of Belgrade may be seen walking in the 
streets with pigs, goats, geese and sheep on a string. People feed 
animals in the parks and plantations with the little straw left there. 
No trees are left in the streets. They have been partly eaten up by 
animals and partly used as firewood.” The black market flourishes 
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and prices are very high. But even on the black market, it is im- 
possible to procure textiles. “‘ The terrible water shortage contributes 
to the spread of disease. Almost no authorities remain in Belgrade, 
there are no schools open and tens of thousands are without shelter.” 
Chaos, misery, with just the hope that the war will soon end, and 
that they can survive! The countryside is in better condition, at 
least in Serbia, where Mihajlovié’s men punish peasants who have 
profiteered at the expense of townspeople and evacuees. In Croatia 
confusion and penury are more noticeable, because of the raids and 
requisitioning of the partisans. “'The Zagreb-Belgrade railway line 
is considered the world’s most dangerous one. Eight normal travelling 
hours have become five days. The watch along the railway line is 
of little use ; the majority of the guards combine the daytime railway 
service with night work for Tito or plundering on their own account.” 
It is a picture of confusion, suffering and unhappiness. 

One final word, this time about Slovenia.! Most of Slovenia was 
officially taken over by Germany and, as has previously been stated, 
great cruelties were inflicted upon the Slovene people. More recently, 
they have suffered from the partisans. In January, 1944, the 
Osservatore Romano published a manifesto against the Communists, 
issued on December 23rd, 1943, by Catholic, Liberal and Socialist 
Slovene leaders, as also by the President of the Slovene Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and the Rector of the University of Ljubljana. 
The document lists an appalling number of Communist outrages, 
including the murder of 15,000 persons, the burning of thousands 
of houses, the destruction of schools and profanation of churches. 
Slovenia’s three political parties—the People’s, the Democratic and 
the Socialist—long ago combined in the Slovene Union of resistance 
to the invader which adopted a federalistic programme for post-war 
Yugoslavia, under the Serbian monarchy. To one side of this 
central movement is the “ Liberation Front” of the Communists ; 
to the other side, according to a report in the Tribune de Genéve (June 
11th, 1944) is the White Guard, an anti-communist and apparently 
an anti-democratic movement. The report adds that the leaders of 
this White Guard dream of a Slovene State associated with other central 
European and Catholic countries. It concludes by stating that there 
is ‘no longer any organised partisan activity in Slovenia but that : 

The popuilation’s life is everywhere difficult. Most of the villages 
have been burnt down. . . . Part of the population has been deported 
to Polish, French and Belgian mines. The terrified and distrustful 
peasants try by every means to keep out of political agitations. 

These Balkan countries were the cradle of the war of 1914-1918. 
Let us trust that they do not become the grave of our high hopes 
of what is to follow this second world war. Joun Murray. 

1 A valuable review of the situation in Slovenia, contributed by a Slovene now in 


Rome; may be found in the Tablet for July 15th, 1944, under the title, “‘ Catholic 
Slovenes and the Partisan Movement.” ° 






































MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


FR. FRANCIS WILLOUGHBY BREWSTER, O.D.C. 


ME: L. C. SHEPPARD, in a chapter of his recent vivid sketch, ‘‘ The 
English Carmelites,” has re-told for us the story of the English mission 
of the Discalced Carmelites (1615-1849). There was never more than 
a handful of them in England at any period : and the author has clearly 
pointed to the cause of the comparative failure of their mission—the 
absence of an English novitiate or seminary abroad devoted to the recruit- 
ment of their numbers and to the special training required for the special 
needs of an English missionary of those days. From the first, the idea of 
such a novitiate had constantly been urged. But it was not until a century 
and a half later, when it was all too late, that a novitiate was acquired at 
Tongres—the Jesuit residence in that town, sequestrated by the Government 
but a few months previously at the Suppression of the Jesuits in 1773. 
Fr. Anthony Firth (Richard of St. Silvanus), to whose habits of business. 
Fr. Clarkson makes caustic allusion, as will be seen, was the purchaser. 
This novitiate had lasted barely twenty years when the French Revolution 
put a drastic end to it and to all hopes of the mission’s ultimate survival. 

Some aroma of mystery and a certain autumnal sense of majesty in 
decay attaches commonly to the last survivor of any high adventure that 
has failed to achieve its promise. The individual work of these Carmelite 
missionaries involved, of course, no failure at all: every soul won for 
Christ implies a miracle of success. But as a corporate activity their 
mission failed—dwindled gradually until by the time of the Catholic 
Emancipation there remained one sole representative of the English 
mission, Father Francis Willoughby Brewster: the very name challenges 
interest. Not very much is known of him. He was still a student at 
Tongres when that community was dispersed by the revolutionaries in 
1793. Next year, on March 15th, as his testimonial of ordination, still 
preserved,! informs us, he was ordained priest at Ladenburg by Bishop 
Wiirdtwein. In this document he is described as being from the Convent 
of Heidelberg near by, “ aetate et interstitiis dispensatus.””» Two years 
later we find him at Market Rasen in Lincolnshire, where he was born 
and where he spent the remaining 52 or 53 years of his life. He died on 
January 11th, 1849. ; 

Market Rasen, it may be noted, was one of the old Jesuit missions. 
When after the suppression of the Society it grew increasingly difficult 
for the English ex-Jesuits to replace from amongst themselves the vacancies 
in their missions due to death or advancing years, other priests had to be 
found who would agree to accept the charge of such missions, the funds 
being provided as before from ex-Jesuit sources. As Dr. Coombes, for 
instance, at Shepton Mallet, or Fr. Henry Campbell at Grafton Manor, 
so Fr. Brewster (in religion, Francis of St. Edmund) undertook the spiritual 
charge of Market Rasen. He would have found there a priest’s house, 


2 Sputum Archives (C. II. 4c) where also are preserved the letters presently to be 
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with a small chapel above, that had been built fourteen years previously 
by Fr. Richard Knight. In 1824, with considerable aid from Jesuit funds, 
Fr. Francis was able to build a new church and new presbytery. 

The following letter to Fr. Brewster from his genial Superior adds a 
few details to our scanty information. 


Lonpon. 15 Decr., 1814. 


Dear Frank, 

The long distance that is between us and I suppose the scarcity 
of pens, ink and paper is a sufficient reason for the scarce correspond- 
ence between us, for it appears that one letter ina year is enough 
barely to keep it alive. One would almost think that you lived in 
another World. But enough of that. 

I have been obliged to remove Mr. Lowe from Park Street on account 
of the bad treatment he received from Mrs. Floyd, who it appears 
was seldom or never sober: she became one of the most disgusting 
and wretched of beings. I kept him there as long as I could, for I knew 
she must starve or go to the Workhouse if I removed him from her, 
till at last complaints unknown to me were made to the Fermor 
family, who refused to contribute any longer to his support if he 
remained there. I have placed him for the present with Mrs. Gardner 
in Mount Street, the Widow of the Cellarman to Mr. Selby and 
Wamesley’s Wine vaults. He seems very happy and well taken 
care of. He had not left Park Street more than a fortnight when 
behold Mrs. Floyd appearing in her usual way died almost without 
any assistance, the bottle in one pocket and the glass in the other. 
I can assure you that I was very much shocked when I heard of it. 
. . - I dined with Lowe on the feast of St. John of the Cross when 
we drank your health in a Bumper, and if you had been there would 
have Bumped you well for your laziness. 

I have lately been at Liege and Paris in company with Mr. James 
Fermor. I saw at the first place some of our Old Confreres, to Wit : 
Father Felix, lector of Divinity at Liege, aged 87, as hearty as ever, 
Fr. John of the Cross ‘superior, 90, F. Ferdinand procurator, he is 
with the nuns, F. Emanuel of Viset, F. Jean Nepomucene, Librarian, 
F. Clement my fellow novice, he is Vicaire de la paroisse de St. Antoine. 
Bazin our Banker who had the care of our Vestments was dead and 
Insolvent : everything had been sold off, but after some inquiries 
I had hopes that the vestments had been saved from the general ruin. 
On application to Mr. l’Avocat Vincent I found that they had not 
been sold, as he said that they could not belong to Bazin but had 
been placed with him by some body who might one day reclaim 
them. I saw them in his possession. He is a very honest man and 
promised to keep them for me till the times became more settled. 
At present I could not do anything for the recovery of our house at 
Tongres (which had been sold to Vandermeer the Carpenter), the 
Country being Provisionally under the government of the King of 
Prussia. Nothing can be done therein till the Congress of Vienna 
has decided the fate of the Country which is supposed will belong 
to the low countrys and Holland. 

At Paris I made every inquiry possible concerning the Money 
we had on the House of Carmes there and in the French Funds, 
but hitherto without effect. As Mr. Firth with his usual negligence 
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has not left behind him any titles concerning them, I have nothing 
to go bye but a few letters from Father Serapion the agent for our 
affairs at Paris who is dead and all his papers with those of the Convent 
were seized by the French government during the Revolution. I 
have emploied one of our Fathers of the? house to examine all 
the Registers of the House and other departments of the French 
finance. I have engaged to go again to Liege next May with Miss 
Fermor, who proposes to take a House in that neighbourhood and 
reside there, when I hope to be able to recover our property at Tongres. 
Burgomaster Peters is yet alive but very old. Liege is very much 
altered for the worse, in fact it is the same wherever the french 
have been. The Venerable Cathedral of St. Lambert is totally 
destroyed, and the site of it is converted to a market place. So much 
for the present. If however you have a remarkable fine Turkey 
to dispose of this Christmas you may send it to No. 30 Cannon Street 
Road, St. Georges in the East. 
Yours sincerely, 
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Wm. CLARKSON. ? 
Rev. Francis Brewster, 
Market Raisin, 
Lincolnshire. 


Nearly a quarter of a century later Fr. Brewster, now with “ no Superior 
no inferior, being the last man,’’ was himself concerned for the Carmelite 
property in the hands of the Netherlands Government. Hearing that - 
Fr. Randall Lythgoe, S.J., was likely to be going to Liege on business 
connected with English Jesuit property similarly confiscated, he wrote 
to him as follows :— ' 

The Rev. R. Lythgoe, 
No. 14 York-place, Baker-street, 
London. 
P.C. - 7 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Having been informed of your intended journey to Liege, I*have 
to request a favor and I have no doubt you will be so kind as ta 
undertake the affair for me. 

I am the only Father alive of the English Carmel at Tongres. I 
claim all the property formerly belonging to that Convent. You 
will be pleased to inquire at the Maison de Ville at Tongres where 
are deposited the Books of our Library ; the Church Vestments were 
placed with Mr. Bazin our Banker who died insolvent, but are now 
in the Possession of Mr. l’avocat Vincent at Liege. I appoint and 
authorize you to take: possession of the above mentioned property, 
and to dispose of it as you think proper. 

I fear there will be but a poor chance to recover the Hause, but 


1 MS. torn. 

® Mr. Sheppard speaks (pp. 74-5) of a Fr. John Clarkson, seemingly a Vicar-Pfrovincial, 
who died February 13th, 1823. Was he somehow the same person as this Fr. William 
Clarkson, also apparently a Vicar-Provincial? The contemporary Catholic Directory, 
recording the death of Fr. John Clarkson, seems to have considered him as a secular priest, 
educated at Douay. On the other hand an earlier Catholic Directory records the death 
{5th November, 1813) of “‘ Rev. George Clarkson, Dig. Carm, at South-hill, near Chorley,” 

ough in fact he was an ex-Jesuit (in the sense of #“‘ suppressed Jesuit’) ; If he really 
did become a Carmelite before his death (which I doubt), the Carmelite English Province 
at this period would seem to have become mainly a Province of Clarksons ! 
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the Authorities ought to allow me something annually, as it will only 
be for a few years considering my Age, 68. 
I sincerely wish you a pleasant journey and a safe return. 
Yours with the greatest regard 
most humble servant 
Market Rasen. Francis A ST. EpMUNDO or 
November 28th, 1838. F. W. BREWSTER. 


The above letter, despite its date, seems to have been enclosed 
together with certain documents of identification, in a packet directed 
to Father John O’Brien, the Jesuit missioner at Lincoln and accom- 
panied by the following note :— 


Rev. Mr. O’Brien, 
Lincoln. November 26th, 1838. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

You will receive all I am able to send to identify my Person to 
the Authorities of Tongres and Liege. I have sealed up the Letter 
to Mr. Lythgoe and opened it again in order that the seal may be 
preserved whole. Fr. Richard’s Letter, the Bishop’s Testimonial 
ordinis, with our Provincial Passport, Mr. L. will I hope take care of. 

I have made inquiry after the Fantail Pigeons. People who kept 
them have distroyed them for two reasons, first, they dont breed well, 
andly they distroy the young ones of the other sorts. 

Yours etc., 
F. W. BREwSsTER. 


That seal of his Order, the last visible link, maybe, connecting him 
with his religious brethren now dead and gone but more often than ever 
in his thoughts—that seal-impression must be preserved whole. Fr. 
Lythgoe, alas, unfeelingly broke the wax in two ; ‘but the legend is still 
decipherable : Sigil : Visit : Gen : Carm : Disc : Angl. The seal itself, 
so Br. Foley tells us (Records.5.627) was ultimately given ta Mr. Young 
of the neighbouring family. at Kingerby. What Fr. Lythgoe was able 
to do in execution of his commission I know not: it is unlikely that he 
could effect anything of importance. Fr. Francis retired from active 
work at the age of 77, though he seems to have continued to reside at 
Market Rasen. That mission -reverted to the charge of Jesuit Fathers 
for another twelve years, until in 1859 it was finally handed over to the 
Bishop. 

H. CHapwick. 
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AN article in the Montn, for May-June, 1943, dealt with some letters 

of early Jesuit missionaries in China and referred to the drawing of 
a church which may well be that built within the precincts of the Palace 
in Pekin. 

The early history of this church may therefore be of some interest. 

The information is gathered from the collection of Lettres edifiantes et 
curieuses écrites des missions étraggéres par quelques missionaries de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, of which there are -four volumes, covering the period from 
1700 until the suppression of the Society. Some, at least, of the letters 
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dealt with in the MonTH article would almost certainly have been included 
in the collection, had they reached their proper destination. 

The first reference, in these letters, to the Palace church, is made by 
Father Pelisson in a letter from Canton, dated December goth, 1700. On 
January 26th of that year—he writes—Father Gerbillon reminded the 
Emperor of a promise he had made to contribute towards the building of 
a church upon a site already set aside for that purpose. The Emperor 
asked how it was that only Father Gerbillon was there to speak on the 
matter ; it concerned all the missionaries who should have all been 
there to present the matter before him. Father Gerbillon explained 
that he had not been altogether certain of his reception but he assured 
the Emperor that all the missionaries were deeply concerned and had 
delegated to him full authority to act on their behalf. The Emperor 
requested that they should all attend on the fallowing day, when he would 
speak his mind on the subject. At the second audience he appointed 
the next day as that of the fulfilment of his pledge and on January 28th 
he gave each missioner two pieces of silk and 50 Taels of silver, insisting 
that these were to be used solely for the purpose for which they had been 
given. A Tael, says Father Pelisson, is worth about five pounds of French 
money. He gives his opinion that the church will be soon completed 
and that Mass will be celebrated there in the summer of 1701. 

The next reference is merely a passing one. Father de Chavagnac, 
writing from the provinces (December goth, 1701), mentions that two 
Frenchmen, recently come from Pekin, told him that the church had been 
finished but that the censors had complained to the Emperor that it was 
higher than was permitted by law and had requested him to order that 
it should be lowered so as to comply with legal requirements. The 
Emperor replied, in effect, that it had been built as he desired it should: 
be built and, as the Emperor was above the law, it could not be illegal ; 
no more was to be said about it. ‘‘ We call them censors,” said the writer 
of the letter, in parenthesis, “‘ because they exercise much the same powers 
as were exercised by the.Censors of ancient Rome.” 

Father de Fontaney gives us, in a letter of February 15th, 1703, the 
story of the church’s origin. On July 4th, 1693, he tells us, the Emperor 
called the missioners together and informed them that he was giving them 
a house within the Palace precincts. They took possession of it on July 
18th but found that it required certain alterations. These were carried 
out under the supervision of the Tribunal of Buildings, and it was not till 
December 19th that the chapel was dedicated to Our Saviour. A year 
later, the Emperor gave a site for the church, in the following circumstances. 

Adjoining the residence was an empty space, about 300 ft. by 200 ft. 
The Palace officials were considering the building upon it a series of 
houses for members of the Imperial Staff. Learning of this, Fathers 
Gerbillon, de Visdelou and de Fontenay waited upon the Emperor and 
explained to him that their houses in Europe always had a church attached 
to them and that they would like to have one on this piece of ground. 
The Emperor had the question examined, Chinese fashion, by all the 
Tribunals which might be even remotely concerned, and on their report, 
donated half the area, putting it in writing that the gift was for the express 
purpose of erecting a church there. At the time of writing (February 
15th, 1703), the church was nearly finished, and Father de Fontenay 
promised to send a plan of it and a description as soon as M. Gherardini, 
an Italian painter, had completed the interior decoration. 
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Shortly afterwards, however, he was sent to Europe on business for the 
mission and his next letter is dated from London (January 15th, 1704), 
where he was waiting for a boat to France, after a voyage, in an English 
ship, of some six or seven months from China. He says that, when he left 
Pekin, the church, still incomplete, was already a showplace, frequently 
visited by the Royal Princes and the great nobles of the court, as well as 
by provincial governors on their journeys to the capital; and he gives 
instances of the good effect it had upon these, in so far as it made them 
more tolerant of a religion, so evidently favoured by the Emperor. 

Finally, there is a letter from Father Jartoux, written from Pekin 
(August 20th, 1704). He asserts that permission for the building had been 
given in January, 1699. However, Father Pelisson’s date, 1700, seems 
the more likely as he wrote in that year and could hardly be in error 
about it. When the work began, only a sum of 2,800 pounds was available 
Father Jartoux tells us, and the Fathers counted upon Providence to 
supply their further needs. The church was completed towards the end 
of 1703, and it was blessed on December gth of that year, Father Grimaldi, 
Visitor of the missions, performing the ceremony. The first Mass, a 
solemn High Mass, was celebrated by Father Gerbillon “who may be 
regarded as the founder of the church,” and the ceremonies were carried 
through as well as they would have been in Europe. 

The church was approached through a courtyard—this writer informs 
us—which was about 40 ft. by 30 ft. and was flanked on either side by 
long, well-proportioned halls, built in the Chinese manner. One of 
these halls was for conferences, for the instruction of catechumens, etc. 
The second was intended for the reception of visitors, and in it were to be 
seen portraits of the King of France, of the French Royal Princes, of the 
King of Spain, the King of England, and several other European rulers ; 
there were on view also various mathematical and scientific instruments, 
as well as pictures illustrating the magnificence of the court of France : 
all of these were greatly admired by the Chinese. 

At the end of the courtyard was the church, 75 ft. in length, 33 ft. wide 
and 30 ft. high. Within, there were 16 pillars along either side, on marble 
bases, the shafts being covered with green lacquer. Above these ran a 
gallery, also with 16 columns, of which bases and capitals were gilded. 
The chief feature of the interior decoration was the painted ceiling. Its 
central portion represented a pillared dome, under which God the Father, 
surrounded by angels, rested on clouds and held in His hands the world. 
The Chinese had difficulty in believing that this was merely painted and 
they looked for the dome on the outside, Similarly they were surprised 
at the painting of the retable behind the altar. This carried on, in 
perspective, the general decorative scheme of the church’s interior, including 
the pillars, and it was amusing, says the writer, to see the astonishment of 
visitors in finding themselves against a flat wall when they tried to enter 
this part of the church. 

The description of the courtyard agrees so well with that of the drawing 
mentioned and described in the Montu that it appears more than probable 
that it is this very church which is there depicted. 

N. Burke-GAFFnNeEY. 
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America : April 29th, 1944. A. F. L. Draws a Blueprint for a People’s 
Peace, by Benjamin L. Masse. [Contains an analysis of the programme 
for post-war reconstruction, recently sponsored by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, and judges it to be “a heartening advance in A.F.L. 
thinking.’’] 

BLACKFRIARS: July, 1944. Poland. [A special issue pointing out, in 
Mr. Belloc’s words, that in this war “ Poland is the test,” as Belgium 
was the test from 1914-1918, and dwelling on Sobieski’s relief of Vienna 
and the problems of Eastern Poland.] 

Catuo.ic HistoricAL Review: April, 1944. Two Austrian Ambassadors 
Discuss the Successor of Pius IX. by Professor F. Engel-Janosi. [An 
American scholar comments upon the reports that were sent to Vienna 
on the members of the Roman Curia by two Ambassadors, Baron Bach 
(1861) and Count Trautmannsdorff (1869).] 

Gram. Macazine: Nos. 6 and 7. Home and Family. [A double 
number dealing with family life, from the varying standpoints of parents 
and children.] : 

HomiLeTic AND PastorRAL REviEw: May, 1944. The Fifth Centenary 
of St. Bernardine of Siena, by Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap. 
[Commemorating the fifth centenary of the great Franciscan saint who 
was popular preacher and social reformer, and also a remarkable 
apostle of charity and peace.] 

Sicn: June, 1944. - Problems in Latin America, by Richard Pattee. 
[A critical study of the position and problems of the Catholic Church 
in the South American countries which concludes, nevertheless, on 
an encouraging note.] 

Stupres: June, 1944. A Great Irish Missionary: Bishop Shanahan, 
C.S.Sp., by Edward Leen. [The life-story of an intrepid Irish missionary 
priest who went to Southern Nigeria in 1902, became Prefect-Apostolic 
in 1905, and was consecrated Bishop in 1920.] 

SworD OF THE Spirir: July 6th, 1944. The Fidelity of Fisher, by 
Andrew.Beck, A.A. Also The Witness of St. Thomas More, by Richard 
O’Sullivan, K.C. [Two complementary articles which show Saints 
John Fisher and Thomas More as the defenders of the sanctity of Catholic 
marriage and of the Christian home and family.] 

TaBLeT: July 8th, 1944. Too Political: Not Political Enough. [A 
timely editorial dealing with the two opposed charges frequently levelled 
against the Catholic Church, namely, that it is too political and that 
it keeps too much away from the political scene.] 

THoucHT: June, 1944. Intellectual Life in Contemporary Spain, by 
J. Manuel Espinosa. [A review of the literary and intellectual work 
that is being encouraged in Franco Spain, providing an answer to the 
accusation of the anti-Franco press that all the Spanish intelligenzia 
has abandoned Spain.] 

VENERABILE: May, 1944. Gerard Manley Hopkins at St. Mary’s Hall, 

by Edmund Tyler. [A student of the “‘ English College, Rome,” now 

domiciled at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, traces—from the pages of 

the Jesuit poet’s Journal—the record of three student years (1870-1873), 

spent in the same building and the same countryside. ] 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF M. LOISY? 


‘THe posthumous volume of Miss Maud Petre is not intended to be 
an account of Loisy’s life and work. It is concerned only with his 
studies on the subject of religion. The facts of his life are briefly indicated 
and his work in connexion with scriptural exegesis and history referred 
to, but only in so far as is necessary to make clear his views on what con- 
stitutes religion, what is its value and guarantee, and his activity in 
promoting those views. 

The first part gives an account of his vocation to the priesthood, his 
early activity as a country curé, his meeting with Duchesne which happened 
to coincide with certain criticisms of his parochial work, and his obtaining 
permission to give up that work and devote himself to a life of study with 
a view to becoming a professor at the Seminary of Chalons. 

This was the turning point in his career. As his studies went on, he 
formed the opinion that the traditional account of the origin of Christianity 
could not be sustained against the attacks made by criticism and history 
upon the Gospel story. Also he regarded the strict dogmatic system of 
the Church as an obstacle to the free spiritual development of humanity. 
At the same time he could not accept the attenuated form of Christianity 
propounded by the German liberal protestants. The eventual outcome 
was his “‘ little book,” L’Evangile et l’Eglise, regarded by him as an apologetic 
directed against von Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums, but by the orthodox 
as an attack on the very fundamentals of the Christian religion. 

For Catholics the most interesting part of Miss Petre’s book is the account 
it gives of Modernism as viewed from inside. She once described herself as 
“a solitary marooned passenger, the sole living representative of what 
has come to be regarded as the lost cause of modernism in the Catholic 
Church.” Judging from the approval she manifests for many of the views 
of Loisy one may be permitted to question her right to the title of Catholic, 
but there is no doubting that she thoroughly knew the mind of the 
modernists. According to her the dominant characteristic of modernism 
was hopefulness, the hope being that the Church would be- induced to 
mend her ways and so become of great spiritual value to the world. This 
would mean recognising the validity of the claims made in the name of 
science and history, renouncing as unhistorical the facts on which the 
certainty of the Christian revelation rests, and giving up her claim to be 
the custodian of a revelation given once for all by God the Son made 
Man. Revelation and faith take on a new meaning in the modernist 
vocabulary. The only revelation recognised is that which proceeds 
from the collective consciences of the faithful, and faith is the acceptance 
of this without motives of credibility either from reason or from history. 
Moreover the content of faith does not admit statement in dogmatic 
formularies true for all time. The experiences of succeeding generations 
differ from and may contradict those of preceding ones. What is true 

1 Alfred Loisy: His Religious Significance. By M. D. Petre. London: Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xi, 129. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 1944. 
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and of faith for one age may be simply untrue for another. The role of 
the Church is that of promulgator and custodian of this ever-changing 
revelation. 

The foundation on which this system was built up was a persuasion 
that it was impossible to defend the Gospel account of the life of Jesus 
taken in its literal sense in face of the findings of modern historical criticism. 
Loisy defended as against some extreme critics the historical fact of the 
existence of Jesus, but the supernatural facts recorded in His life are to be 
regarded as myths: not indeed myths deliberately invented and foisted 
on the world, but myths unconsciously created by early Christian believers 
to give expression to their faith which centred round Our Lord. Thus, 
for instance, he says, ‘‘ The fact of the resurrection . . . does not belong 
to the historic and human order,” and again, “In attempting to make 
Jesus into a myth critics would embark on a road without an outlet. . . . 
And yet it is true that Jesus lived in a myth and that a myth has brought 
him to the summit of history.” Historical criticism therefore has destroyed 
the very foundations of faith as understood in the Catholic Church. But 
on the other hand, faith does not need any such foundation. It is its own 
justification. And there can be no contradiction between reason and 
history on the one hand and faith on the other. They belong to different 
orders of truth. Each is true in its own way and each as regards its truth 
or untruth is entirely independent of the other. 

Set over against this is the Church’s massive and coherent system, 
built upon reason though transcending it. The Church stands for reason 
as our God-given guide. It is reason that brings us to her feet as the 
divinely commissioned, divinely guaranteed witness to the truth delivered 
to the world by the Incarnate word. She was told she must renounce her 
claims because the faith she demanded was incompatible with the manifest 
truth of history. But the same story of the opposition between faith and 
** science ”’ in its various forms has been heard at intervals from the days 
of the Encyclopédistes onward. She has found an answer to all the questions 
put to her and attack after attack has lost its force. Loisy’s own theory 
of the genesis of the Gospels has had no more permanency among the 
critics than its Protestant rivals. He is quoted as saying after his ex- 
communication : “ Roman Catholicism as it is must perish and deserves 
no regret. It could survive by transforming itself, but it will not.” 
Instead she has proved the one permanent thing in a world of shifting 
thought. 

His later religious development is of less interest to Catholics, however 
important it may seem to others. His belief in God, deprived of its rational 
foundation became more vague, and he considered it an insoluble question 
whether the ultimate Being be immanent, i.e., pantheistic, or transcendent, 
i.e., personal. Consequently the cult of God has no place in his later 
system. The religion he developed he called the religion of humanity. 
This did not imply a Comtist cult of humanity, but a religion not only 
for humanity, but based on faith in the ever continued progress of humanity, 
and having for sole abject of belief what humanity finds in accord with its 
spiritual aspirations and experience. 

One service Miss Petre has done for the Church, and that is to vindicate 
amply her manner of dealing with M. Loisy and those who were associated 
with him in the modernist movement. There are suggestions in the book 
that Roman methods were harsh and that gentler treatment might have 
enlisted M. Loisy’s gifts and erudition in the service of the Church. But 
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the story told makes it clear on the one hand that a system was gaining 
adherents in the Church which threatened the very basis of the Christian 
faith, and on the other that there was no hope that the chief leader would 
retract and undo the evil he had done. The Pope, if he was to be faithful 
to his duty of protecting his children, had no choice but to come down 
on it with the full weight of his authority. And the event has proved that 
by his action Pius X saved the Church from a cancer that, where it has 
gained a hold in other religious bodies, has proved fatal to all religious 
certitude. 
L.W.G. 








RONSARD? 


MAY of us have been waiting for this book. Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
study of Francois Villon was so remarkable an evocation of the 
medieval autumn, and so sure an appreciation of a great poet, that one 
hoped that he would some day recreate for us another personality of 
French literature. Rabelais and Ronsard were obvious subjects. The 
sumptuous, overloaded splendour of the first Renaissance, with its mixture 
of energy and erudition, piety and paganism, violence and sentiment, 
was bound to appeal to Mr. Wyndham Lewis. He had already shown 
haw well he understood the extreme dualism of Villon’s character, and, 
with it, the nervous tension of his verse. From Villon to Ronsard was an 
easy step, and I am glad that Mr. Wyndham Lewis has taken it. 

Nevertheless, the present bceok is not as good as its predecessor. “ The 
descriptive passages are more conventional, and the outlines of the central 
figure are not so clearly drawn. I fancy that Mr. Wyndham Lewis had 
an easier time with Villon. In studying this great medieval poet one is 
biting all the time on the hard grit of reality. Villon’s verse is chiselled 
by passionate experience. We saw him, in Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s former 
essay, prowling like a famished wolf among the winter snows; a fit 
companion for the gargoyles which glared down at him from the buttresses 
of Notre Dame de Paris. Ronsard was made of softer stuff. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis rightly presents him as an amorist ; but there is all the difference 
in the world between a man like Villon, who cannot live without women, 
and a man like Ronsard, who is so enthusiastically in love with love. 
Ronsard did, indeed, write a number of supreme sonnets, and he had, 
like Tennyson, an almost unerring ear : 


Je songeois, sous l’obscur de la nuit endormie, 
Qu‘un sepulchre entr’ouvert s’apparaissoit a moy : 
Le Mort gisoit dedans, toute pasle d’effroy ; 
Dessus estoit ecrit: Le tombeau de Marie. 


Or, again, to Héléne : 


Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, 4 la chandelle, 
Assise auprez du feu, devidant et filant, 

Direz, chantant mes vers, en vous esmerveillant, 
Ronsard me celebroit du temps que j’estois belle... . 


These, and many more, are immaculate. They are among the great 
sonnets of the world. But they do not, anywhere, have the load of passion 


1 Ronsard. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 290. 
Price, 123. 6d., 1944. 
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which Shakespeare carries in his own cycle. Ronsard loved with too large 
a facility, and there is something of a gesture about even his deepest groans. 
Only two people are known to have possessed Shakespeare’s heart. But 
two were enough. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis, it is true, does not make an exaggerated claim 
for Ronsard. He is with Spenser rather than with Shakespeare ; and 
in French poetry he is not with Villon or Baudelaire or Racine. Neverthe- 
less, he is a far more considerable writer than the French classicists allowed 
him to be, and we are grateful to Mr. Wyndham Lewis for rescuing him 
from neglect. It is the more regrettable, therefore, that in all these 300 odd 
pages, there should be so little detailed criticism of his verse. His life and 
habits are elaborately reconstructed for us in a loose but vivid style, and 
an excellent anthology of his best poems is supplied. But Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis does not penetrate the poetry. Instead, he is for ever jumping off 
at a tangent, in pursuit of his own prejudices. These are not even parti- 
cularly personal ; they have become a dismal and parochial commonplace 
of much Catholic writing in this country. Hatred of Dons; hatred of 
Progress ; Right-Wing French politics—they are all trotted out, familiar 
‘and quite irrelevant. It is high time to warn the bewildered reader 
that these attitudes are no part of Catholic orthodoxy. And they have 
nothing whatever to do with Ronsard. 

The difficulty with Ronsard’s religious verse is the difficulty with Ronsard’s 
religion ; it only happened at the end. Villon was to all appearances— 
for what appearances are worth—a much more sinful man than Ronsard ; 
but equally, he was much more profoundly Christian. The polarities of 
Heaven and Hell, and the mercy of the Mother of God—these were 
never far distant from his mind. But Ronsard’s religion, like his love 
affairs, was always deliberate, and sometimes, it seems, theatrical. 

Je te salue, heureuse et profitable mort. As Maurice Baring has said, this 
line is like the call of a silver trumpet. It is among the great lines of 
literature. But it reflects a gesture, rather than an attitude, of the soul. 
Ronsard “‘ made” his soul, like many another homme moyen sensuel, and 
I do not suggest that he was insincere. He was militantly attached to 
the Catholic civilisation which had made him, although he was not in- 
sensitive to its decline, and he defended it against the Calvinist heresy. 
But Catholic civilisation, while it is a derivative of the Gospel, is not the 
Gospel itself—a fact which the jeunesse dorée of the Action Francaise, which 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis so much admires, has not always remembered. 
A good death is enough to save a man’s soul, but it is not enough, even 
when it is accompanied by verse of high quality, to make him, in any 
profound and consecutive sense, a Christian writer. 

RoBERT SPEAIGHT. 





ANOTHER VIEW ON PASCAL! 


Annan to Nietzsche, Pascal, for whom the philosopher of 
Superman betrays an evident admiration, was ruined by Christianity. 
This was also, to a certain extent, the view of Voltaire, who called Pascal’s 
description of human nature the “ true speech of a sick man.” Needless 
to say, this was not the opinion of Pascal himself, for whom the misery 
of man without God was only too evident and man’s supernatural vocation 


1 The Clue to Pascal. By Emile Caillet. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
Pp. 128. Price, 6s. n. 1944. 
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all-important, the one thing that really mattered. In a letter to Fermat, 
the geometer, he gave his correspondent the benefit of a frank expression 
of his views on geometry, which is “ the finest trade in the world,” but is 
*‘only a trade” and “so useless that I make little distinction between 
a man who is only a geometer and one who is a clever artisan.” Pascal 
was a great mathematician (he also invented an omnibus, which should 
commend him in the eyes of even the Philistine), but he was first and fore- 
most a Christian and it is the devotion of his tormented soul to Christ 
that is the most significant and beautiful trait in his character. Like 
Kierkegaard in the last century and, one might add, like Léon Bloy and 
Bernanos, he revolted against the mediocrity of watered-down Christianity, 
and it is this attitude which partly explains his unfortunate adherence to 
the extremist theology of Port-Royal ; but, even though he was imbued 
with the teaching of Jansenius, it was Christ and not Jansenius, nor even 
St. Augustine interpreted according to the Jansenists, who took the first 
place in Pascal’s life and love. | 

In his recent work on Pascal, M. Emile Caillet brings aut very clearly 
the Christocentricism of the soul of Pascal and his aim is to set in clear 
relief the Biblical character of the latter’s thought. Pascal is known as 
mathematician and scientist, as Jansenist and author of the Lettres Provin- 
ciales, as apologist and author (though not of course as editor), of the 
Pensées ; but the extent to which he was influenced by a prayerful and 
reflective study of the Sacred Scriptures has not been so widely recognised, 
and M. Caillet, by his short and clear work, has contributed to our realisa- 
tion of this important aspect of Pascal’s thought and work. The author 
refers to the testimony of certain modern Catholic writers (e.g., Pére 
Lagrange) concerning Pascal’s integrity as an exegete and rejects Lhermet’s 
accusation that the great Jansenist resorted to omission and condensation 
and to the unscrupulous use of different versions, in order to interpret 
Scripture in a Jansenist sense. It is indeed to be regretted that Pascal 
was unable to complete his projected Vindication of Christianity, but a careful 
study of the Pensées reveals the Biblical structure of his apologetic. Adopting 
a psychological starting-point, in that he aimed first of all at arousing the 
unbeliever, at pricking his conscience, at making him cast off his religious 
indifference and stimulating the urge for truth, Pascal would have gone 
on to show that the Christian religion is the only one of the great religions 
of mankind capable of satisfying the needs and aspirations, and of removing 
the anxieties, of the human soul. Having led the unbeliever to desire the 
truth of the Christian religion, Pascal would then have developed the 
proofs of the divinely revealed character of Christianity and would have 
shown how all Scripture leads up to Christ and reveals Christ, the Old 
Testament announcing the Messias, the New Testament revealing Him 
clearly. If Pascal’s apologetic was. fundamentally Scriptural, it was so 
because its aim was to bring the unbeliever to the feet of Christ, the 
Redeemer : if Pascal began by showing the Misére de l'homme sans Dieu, 
he did so only in order to make the soul realise gu’il y’a un réparateur. (Par 
l’ Ecriture —Pensées, frag. 60. Edit. Brunschvicg.). 

M. Caillet believes that Pascal was “‘ one of the profoundest thinkers of 
all time, and one of the greatest men of God who ever lived.” Here, 
to him, is the clue to Pascal. That Pascal was a profound character and: 
also a man of God is undeniable (though we cannot look upon Jansenism 
as a happy influence in his life or regard the tone of his polemics as desirable), 
but what of the profundity of his thought? It is sometimes claimed that 
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Pascal was a great philosopher, equal to or greater than Descartes, and 
that is a judgmert to which the reviewer could not assent, if philosophy 
be understood in the academic sense: in this sense Pascal was certainly 
not on a level with Descartes (incidentally he was unjust to Descartes, 
against whose “ rationalism” he reacted), any more than Kierkegaard, 
considered as an academic philosopher, was on a level with Hegel, whose 
system he attacked. But if philosophy be understood in a more genetal 
sense, as a love of true wisdom, then Pascal was indeed a profound philo- 
sopher and thinker, just as Kierkegaard was, since both men became more 
and more concerned with the deepest and most important problems of 
life. Pascal was far too much concerned with the concrete relation of the 
finite to the Infinite to allow himself to succumb to the temptation of 
mathematicising all reality, a temptation which seduced Spinoza, and he 
would have welcomed, according to his own interpretation, the words 
of another great Frenchman, the late Henri Bergson: “It is of no use 
to hold up before our eyes the dazzling prospects of a universal mathematic; 
we cannot sacrifice experience to the requirements of a system.” 

It is only fair to readers of the MontH to inform them of the fact, stated 
by President Mackay in his foreword to M. Caillet’s book, that the latter 
left the Catholic Church in favour of Protestantism, which he evidently 
regards as the more Scriptural religion ; but it is only just to M. Caillet 
to observe that he indulges in no diatribes against Catholicism and does 
not attempt to make controversial capital out of the Lettres Provinciales. 
Nor does the author attempt to turn Pascal into a crypto-Protestant ; 
indeed he explicitly rejects such attempts as have been made in this direction 
and shows quite clearly that Pascal lived and died a believing Catholic. 
One may well think that Pascal’s recognition of Papal authority should 
have led him to break definitely with Jansenism, but one can hardly 
question the sincerity of the professions of faith uttered by a man whose 
chief concern was the salvation of his soul. M. Caillet may regret Pascal’s 
continued adherence to Catholicism, but he is perfectly honest in admitting 
it: his attitude may be expressed in the concluding words of his book : 
“* Never was a Romian Catholic nearer evangelical Protestantism, nor 
farther away. In this supreme antinomy is summed up for us the secret 
of Pascal,-and of his anguish.” 

F.C.C. 





CATHOLICS AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY}? 


yas WITCUTT has succeeded in combining in short compass 
a concise account of the. main principles of Jungian psychology with 
an able attempt at showing that there is nothing in these principles which 
is necessarily at variance with the Christian faith or sound philosophy. 
There is no doubt that in Jung’s psychology we have a system applicable 
to man as really human, whereas the psychology of Freud exhibits to us 
a creature who, when Freud has said his say, proves to be less-than-human, 
with pretensions to humanity which are basically illusory. 

When we think of the individual man and of present-day social groups 
and structures as the products of an age-long cultural process stretching 
back into the mists of pre-history, a wide variety of intriguing psycho'ogical 

1 Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology. By W. P. Witcutt. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. Pp. 57. Price, 4s. 6d.n. 1944. 
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problems is presented to our minds. Jung’s theory of the collective 
unconscious is almost startlingly attractive to the reflective mind for the 
wealth of solutions it suggests for these problems. There seems to be no 
reason why certain aspects or components of ancestral experience should 
not be transmitted to successive generations in the forms of organic 
dispositions which favour the eventual emergence into consciousness of 
images of a certain general type. Some passages in Jung’s works are 
indeed reminiscent of the attempts of the Sensists and Associationists 
to explain away universal ideas as generic images resulting from the super- 
imposition or linking-together of many similar particular images. But it 
does not seem to be Jung’s purpose to defend such a theory, and there is 
little doubt that he would have no difficulty in defending himself against 
a charge of sensism. His theory does not involve innate ideas ; his 
“‘ archetypes”’ are not concepts, and although it is true that he often 
refers to them as “ primordial images,” yet it is clear that he regards 
them rather as image-dispositions or, to use his own words, “ systems of 
preparedness.”” We may thus retain the view that the mind is “ tabula 
rasa ’’ so far as concepts are concerned, and yet accept the view that the 
' soul in association with the body which it informs, may from the beginning 
embody a rich structuration capable of exercising profound influences in 
shaping the psychological life of both individual and group. Though 
such weighty considerations. are at issue, Father Witcutt presents the 
matter in a pleasing, attractive and eminently readable form. The 
second sentence on page 36, however, requires recasting. 
jJ.L.K. 





SIDELIGHTS ON HISTORY? 


ISTORICAL memoirs, composed by men and women who have 

lived clase to the events they describe and who have moved among 
the great historical figures of their own time, can be mest valuable for 
the interpretation of history. True, you have to check and test them ; 
for they are not, and do not claim to be, objective history, they are the 
record of subjective reactions to persons and events. So, for example, 
in the studies of thirteen mémoiristes which Dr. Gooch presents, you see 
at once that you must discount Burnet’s devotion to King William III 
and his detestation of Catholicism, Mme. Adam’s intense concentration 
on la revanche, and Lord Hervey’s general cynicism. 

Dr. Gooch’s book consists of thirteen studies—each subdivided into 
two chapters—of writers of historical memoirs. Of the thirteen authors, 
eight are French (six of the eight are women), four are English, one is 
German. That is perhaps a fair reflection of the relative importance of 
such memoirs in the three countries. It must be confessed that the French 
writers are the most interesting and int:iguing. This is partly due to the 
fact that they are concerned with more: interesting periods and persons, 
e.g. with the Fronde and Louis XIV, with Marie Antoinette and the 
Revolution, with Napoleon as First Consul and Emperom There are 
other reasons too; among them, the lightness of touch, the insight, in 
some cases the personal experiences of the French women writers. Mme. 
de Motteville was devoted to Anne of Austria whose days she chronicled, 


1 Courts and Cabinets. By G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A. London: Longmans, Green. 
Pp. 323. Price, 128. 6d. n. 1944. 
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as was Mme. Campan to Marie Antoinette. Nor must it be assumed 
that the six French women are superior to the two men. Caulaincourt 
was French Ambassador to the Czar and afterwards Foreign Minister, 
and it was he who arranged for the Emperor’s return after the disastrous 
Russian campaign and who personally accompanied him. His picture of 
Napoleon is intimate and highly sympathetic. The other male writer is 
the incomparable Saint-Simon whose Memcirs, in 42 volumes, in the 
judgment of Dr. Gooch, “ form the most significant contribution to the 
history of France ever made by a single individual.” I cannot refrain 
from quoting one or two of Saint-Simon’s more pungent descriptions. 
The Duchesse de Berry is “un modéle de tous les vices” ; Dangeau’s 
Journal had about it “‘ une fadeur a faire vomir ” ; while Mme. de Maintenon 
becomes simply “‘ Mme. Ordure.” Incidentally, Dr. Gooch’s chapters 
include lengthy citations from the memoirs in both French and 
English. 

Passing to the four English authors, one is conscious of a decline— 
not perhaps in historical importance, for Dr. Gooch declares that “‘ Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs are unique in English literature, for nowhere else do 
we find such a photographic picture of Court life over a term of years. 
Known to his age merely as a clever intriguer, he sprang into fame a 
century after his death, just as Pepys, after a similar interval, was promoted 
from an Admiralty official to the greatest diarist in the world.” ‘* Without 
Hervey and Horace Walpole,” he continues, “our knowledge of the 
personal side of English politics during the eighteenth century would be 
meagre indeed.” But, valuable as are the pictures and comments of 
these two writers, there is something artificial about their expression. 
The clever, balanced and antithetic sentences of these eighteenth century 
English writers become tiresome ; it is hard to avoid the feeling that 
they are writing very largely for effect. Burnet, on an earlier period, 
is more honest and straightforward, while Fanny Burney can find good 
to speak of George III and Queen Caroline. Hervey and Horace Walpole 
were not too fortunate in the monarchs, courts and general political 
life that they describe. 

Finally, there is the one German writer, Wilhelmina, sister cf Frederick 
the Great. A cultured woman in a very uncultured environment, she 
wrote in French and was saluted by Sainte-Beuve as “ un écrivain frangais 
de plus.” The picture of the Prussian court in the time of her father is 
appalling and all too symptomatic of the later development of Prussia. 
Her father, as revealed in her pages, was a crude and callous brute, and 
much of his son’s behaviour was influenced by the memory of a bitterly 
unhappy childhood. 

In an introduction, Dr. Gooch reminds us that historical memoirs of 
this sort contain light and shadow: “ there are the same glaring contrasts 
of good and evil types, the same hectic scramble for power and place, 
the same jealousies and backbiting, the same repulsive greed.” We 
should not confound Whitehall or Windsor with England, Versailles or 
the Tuileries with France, and Potsdam with Germany. ‘“ While kings, 
queens and princesses, emperors and ministers, mighty soldiers and scheming 
arrivistes, were at their card-tables or busy with love and war, ordinary 
men and women were performing their unrecorded tasks and creating 
the wealth which their superiors felt themselves entitled to waste.” Yet, 
it is not quite as bad as that. Some of the portraits painted in these 
memoirs are charming and very human. Mme. de Motteville, Burnet, 
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Fanny Burney, Mme. Campan and Caulaincourt admire as much as they 
censure, and at the same time appraise and praise. 

There are admirable footnotes at the end of every second chapter, 
briefly indicating how the reader may study any one of these writers at 
greater length. Of the thirteen studies seven are reprinted from articles 
in the Contemporary Review. Most of the authors dealt with are sufficiently 
well known. Dr. Gooch has made no discoveries though the Memoirs 
of Queen Hortense were not published until 1927, and those of Caulain- 
court till 1933. 

The book makes fascinating reading. You might give it as sub-title : 
*“* Sidelights on History” or even “Studies in Human Nature,” with 
no slight hint of the theme, “‘ The Vansy of Human Wishes.” 

jJ.M. 





A HANDFUL OF SPIRITUAL BOOKS! 


ATHER McGARRIGLE’S book is in the “ Religion and Culture ” 

series, edited by Father Husslein, S.J., and issued by the well-known 
Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee. The author begins with a 
modest apology for venturing to produce yet another book on this funda- 
mental subject, admirably treated in the magisterial volume of Pére de 
Caussade and in the writings of other spiritual authorities. His justi- 
fication is his ‘‘ desire to attempt an organic treatment, a philosophy, 
of this subject which is deeply and finely organic.” In Father 
McGarrigle’s eyes the test and standard of all sanctity is conformity with 
the Will of God ; and he continually reminds his readers that sanctity 
is not just the affair of professionally religious and “ holy ” folk, but the 
urgent business of every single man and woman. By approximating 
his will more and more closely to the pattern of the Divine Will, a man 
is growing in sanctity and thereby fulfilling, in ever increasing measure, 
the major purpose for which God created him. Even the imitation of 
Christ, on which Father McGarrigle naturally lays considerable emphasis, 
is envisaged primarily as the fulfilment ,after the manner of Christ’s fulfil- 
ment, of the Will of the Eternal Father. “ Acting like Christ, which is 
man’s practical purpose of life, has its centre and circumference in the 
accomplishment of Gad’s Will in our lives.” There are detailed sections 
on active and passive union with God’s Will: active, in so far as the soul 
strives to do what God demands; passive, inasmuch as it endeavours 
to be what God wishes it to be. He treats first of active union ; for, 
although it be true that we have to be something before we can doa anything 
—in other words, that we must possess a quality or power before we can 
act in accordance with that power or quality, none the less we can acquire 
that quality or power only through the exercise of at least the germ of 
such power or quality. So, active and passive union with the Divine 
Will are seen to be warp and woof of the pattern of our conformity with 
that same Will. The matter of this book is solid and sound ; it is Ignatian 

1 (1) My Father’s Will. By Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J. Milwaukee : Bruce Publishing 
Co. Pp. xii, 323. Price, $2.75. (2) Be Ye Perfect. By William Butterfield, D.D., Ph.D. 
London: Burns and Oates.. Pp. 80. Price, 3s. 6d. n. (3) The Music of Life. By 
Father James, O.F.M.Cap. Cork: Mercier Press. Pp. 126. Price, 6s. 6d.n. (4) The 
Seven Steps of the Ladder of Spiritual Love. By Jan Van Ruysbroeck. Translated from the 
Flemish by F. Sherwood Taylor. Westminster: Dacre Press. Pp. viii, 63. Price, 
gs. 6d. n. (5) St. Bernard: The Man and his Message. By Watkin Williams. Man- 
chester University Press. Pp. vi, 72. Price, 5s. n. All published in 1944. 
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through and through; and there are chapters on Obedience, while 
St. Ignatius’s celebrated letter on Obedience is included in an appendix. 
It is a serious and useful work, well suited as an introduction to the ascetic 
life or as a text-book for reflection and meditation. Only occasionally 
does the author lapse into loose “ modernisms ” which seem out of keeping 
with the general style and character of the volume, as when he tells us, 
for instance, that St. Ignatius “‘ razes the defences of self-will by a drum-fire 
bombardment of generosity in the meditations on the Kingdom and 
Person of Christ.””> There are copious quotations, all carefully acknow- 
ledged, with chapter and verse, in an elaborate index. My own theory 
of quotations is that they should illustrate the main text, not overload it, 
and that they should not be a way of escape from the rigours of straight- 
forward composition. Father McGarrigle, in my judgment, lays himself 
open to criticism on both these points. 

A slighter volume, dealing with more or less the same subject, is that of 
Dr. Butterfield. Perfection, the author tells us—in words that are almost 
identical with those of Father McGarrigle—consists in the imitation 
of God. We are made perfect by being images of God, by sharing in 
God’s goodness and perfection. Yet the image of God within us is not 
a static but a dynamic one; it is capable of increase and—alas—of 
decrease. “ By activity, and especially by activity under the influence 
of grace, man acquires new perfection by which he is more and more 
like to God.” This fundamental position may be expressed in varying 
ways: as imitation of Christ, as love of God, as conformity with the 
Divine Will, or even in terms of a fundamental principle, like Humility 
or Self-Immolation, or a vocational ideal. After this general introduction, 
Dr. Butterfield presents us with schemes of notes on the spiritual life. They 
are essentially notes, points for consideration. He proposes various 
remedies for sin and for many-sided human weaknesses. On the positive 
side, he treats of Mass, the sacraments, prayer, meditation and its methods, 
self-examination and self-knowledge, mortification and a Christian rule 
of living. Much matter‘is compressed into small compass and, though 
the manner is inevitably brief and staccato, the result is a valuable vade- 
mecum for the Christian who is striving seriously after greater union with 
God and a more perfect made of Christian living. 

From the ascetic we pass to the quietly reflective. Father James, 
O.F.M.Cap., whose many books.on scholastic philosophy have long been 
known and appreciated, now looks out of the window (should I say “ the 
three windows,” for he informs us there are three of them ?) of his friar’s 
cell and contemplates the loveliness of God’s world. In half a dozen 
pleasantly-written chapters he thinks of Nature as the parchment on 
which the Almighty artist has traced His marvellous designs. With 
his ear attuned to the music of creation, he follows its different and varying 
themes, and notes how they are skilfully blended into a sacramental 
symphony. For “sacramental” or “ symbolic ”—that is the character of 
Nature in these essays. God is revealed as ever-present and everywhere- 
present ; and our sense of wonder, which is the beginning of enquiry and 
thought, is at the same time a vivid realisation of our dependence on God. 
The one defect I have observed is the habit of all too frequent quotation. 
““ Magic casements opening on the foam of perilous seas ”’—these are 
“‘ perhaps the finest lines in English poetry”’; they are also among the 
most frequently quoted. Father James introduces these “ casements,” 
not once but twice, as he twice introduces Shelley’s ‘‘dome of many- 
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coloured glass” as it “stains the white radiance of Eternity.” I grant 
that they are helpful quotations but there are too many of them. 

Jan Van Ruysbroeck was born near Brussels, in 1293, and at the age 
of eleven he went to live and study in the house of Jan Hinckaert, the 
priest of St. Gudule. Ordained priest himself in 1317, he subsequently 
retired from Brussels and, with Jan Hinckaert and Franco de Coudenberg, 
he established a hermitage and chapel in the country. Later, the hermits 
took vows as Augustinian Canons and the hermitage became the priory 
of Groenendale ; de Coudenberg was made provost and Ruysbroeck 
prior. For thirty-two years, until his death at the age of eighty-eight, 
Ruysbroeck lived there, writing many treatises and becoming widely 
revered as a director of souls. One of his works is entitled, The Seven 
Steps of the Ladder of Spiritual Love. Dr. Sherwood Taylor, a distinguished 
historian of science, has translated it from the Flemish text of van Mierlo ; 
at the same time he has made free use of the Latin version of Surius and 
of the French translation made by the Benedictines of St. Paul de Wisques. 
After passing rapidly over the first and second steps, which are “Conformity 
with God’s Will” and “ Voluntary Poverty,” Ruysbroeck lingers on the 
third step, “‘ Purity of Soul and Body,”’ and dwells at even greater length 
on the fifth step, ‘“‘ The Striving after God’s Honour in the Inner Life.” 
The work is a classic of mystical literature, and Dr. Sherwood Taylor 
has given us a clear, crisp and vigorous English rendering. As Father 
Bolland, S.J., points out in an introduction, some care must be observed 
in reading what Ruysbroeck has to say. Though he is orthodox enough, 
some of his expressions are patient of a pantheistic interpretation. And 
some of this inaccurate language may be due, Father Bolland considers, 
“to his failure to distinguish between the Divine Persons and their 
spiritual action on the soul.” 

Finally, a short life of St. Bernard by Mr. Watkin Williams whose full- 
length biography of the saint had placed him among the leading medieval 
scholars of to-day. Dr. Coulton found that work “ detailed, temperate 
and (in comparison with the French work of Vacandard) annotated 
with a minuteness far beyond its model”; while The Times Literary 
Supplement declared that ““few Englishmen in this generation have better 
deserved to write the life of St. Bernard than Mr. Watkin Williams.” The 
present volume is a simple and straightforward history of the saint, with a 
short epilogue that stresses the significance of his message for to-day. 
The last third of the book contains excerpts, in English, from St. Bernard’s 
De Diligendo Deo, which Mr. Williams edited for the Cambridge Patristic 
Texts in 1926. 


SHORT NOTICES 


NON-CATHOLIC 

We can hardly recommend God’s Innocence (Andrew Dakers, 2s. 6d. n.) 
to Catholic readers. Baron Eric Palmstierna discards the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption in this approach to the ‘‘ Problem of 
Evil” and seeks to save the Love of God at the expense of His Knowledge 
and Power. Briefly, there is, in his eyes, no problem, since God knows 
nothing of evil ; He is, in fact, not merely innocent but, it would seem, 
ignorant, and what are we to make of a Providence that does not foresee, 
of a Creator who is not the cause, of evil which is, now a powerful force, 
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and now a non-reality? This eclectic spirituality raises more problems 
than it sceks to solve, we fear ; and we should hesitate to put this nook 
into the hands of the so many patient sufferers for whom the pain presents 
no problem and God’s Love is an ever-present joy and peace passing our 
understanding. 

From the Student Christian Movement Press comes a short volume on 
The European Churehes (2s. 6d. n.), by Dr. W. T. Elmslie. This provides 
the non-Catholic reader with an introductory study of the different Christian 
churches on the Continent. A slight background of history introduces 
us to the situation of to-day. Naturally, a Catholic will dispute Dr. 
Elmslie’s historical foreword and he will certainly question the assertion 
that all existing Christian churches can claim to carry on “ the traditions 
of medieval Christendom.” None the less, the tone of Dr. Elmslie’s book 
is exceedingly fair. His chapter on the Catholic Church in Europe is 
presented with restraint and courtesy. A non-Catholic—he informs his 
readers—who looks at the Catholic Church, will be impressed by the 
Church’s discipline over its members, “ rooted in the conviction that the 
organization of the Church has been divinely willed as a hierarchy of 
priests and bishops under the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope.” He will 
be impressed also by the claim of the Catholic Church that it possesses 
and teaches the truth of Christ, embodied in the ancient creeds and in the 
more recent pronouncements of General Councils, systematically set forth 
by the great theologians of the Church. Further, he may well remark 
the personal piety which “ seems to be so closely associated with the daily 
life of the people in many Catholic countries, and their usually very reverent 
attention during the offering of the Mass.” There are just a handful of 
points that I would query. He is scarcely fair to Spain and Spanish 
Catholics on page 24 ;. there are eight Jesuit assistancies, and not five, 
as he suggests, on page 22 : and finally, I fear that he is wrong in saddling 
the Catholic Church with the Dutch Old Catholics, as he does, on pages 
31-2. Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia—that was the old test of catholicity dating 
from the time of St. Ambrose. The Old Catholics of Holland could not 
survive St. Ambrose’s:test. 


; DEVOTIONAL 

Monsignor Knox contributes a slight introduction to Just for To-Day 
(B.O. and W., 6s. n.). It is an anthology culled. from the Imitation of 
Christ and from the writings of St. Theresa of Lisieux. Incidentally, 
the Imitation was a favourite book with St. Theresa. Month by month, 
day by day, we are offered a short exttact from the Imitation and from 
St. Theresa’s works. Oddly enough—or is it odd ?—the extracts blend 
admirably. Throughout there is a note of delightful simplicity. Mgr. 
Knox puts it in the following way: ‘‘ Look up what day you will in this 
accusing calendar, and you will find something which is so simple that 
you could have thought of it for yourself; so far from easy, that you 
have.spent a lifetime not doing it. It is a very Newgate Calendar of our 
infidelities.”’ For war-time, the volume is neatly and well produced and 
makes quite a useful present—for birthdays and similar occasions. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 3 

Darkness over Germany (Longmans, tos. 6d. n.) is the title which Miss 
E. Amy Buller gives to her reflections on many periods spent in pre-war 
Germany, in connection with student organizations, She commences 
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with a description of the various mentalities—among Germans—that 
disagreed in whole or partially with the Nazi ideology. She presents us 
with some interesting portraits, e.g., those of a schoolmaster pathetically 
longing for better times, of a Catholic priest universally revered in his 
district, and of various German women. Her interviews with German 
officers are less satisfactory. They were anti-Nazi but they were grateful 
to Hitler because he restored the Army’s prestige, and had destroyed the 
relics of the Treaty of Versailles. She met a general refusal to accept any 
guilt for the war of 1914-1918. This war, it cannot be too frequently 
insisted, is not a war against Nazism but a war against Germany. The 
very men who loathed the vulgarity of Nazism were only too ready to take 
advantage of the militaristic direction which that vulgar Nazism gave to 
Germany. No voices are quoted from Germany regretting the German 
attitude towards Poland, and many violently anti-French sentiments are 
recorded. There was always—from Germans—a pathetic insistence on 
the Fiihrer’s hatred of war though it was perfectly clear that his bullying 
and terroristic policy was leading inevitably to European war. With 
keen and sympathetic insight Miss Amy Buller studies the psychology of 
Nazi youth. Her book is a valuable one, and it should be read and studied 
by those who are faced with the difficult problem of German’s re-education. 


PATRISTIC 
Perhaps the two most famous of the classics of Latin Christianity are the 
“* Imitation of Christ” and the Confessions of St. Augustine (Sheed and Ward, 
10s. 6d. n.). Yet the two books are in complete contrast. In the first, 
we have great simplicity in matter and language : in the second, we have 
not only one of the most famous autobiographies, but passages of the subtlest 
mental analysis, of profound metaphysical speculation—such as the dis- 
course on time and eternity—and elaborate psychology, for example the 
passages on the nature of memory. This in itself would make the language 
of the writer difficult: but there are added the peculiar difficulties that 
spring from St. Augustine’s own rhetorical training and the complex 
character of his mind. Mr. Sheed’s translation (for that is the edition with 
which we are dealing) is a thoroughly competent piece of work : its work- 
manlike nature can only be appreciated by comparing his version with the 
original, especially in the later books that deal with memory and eternity. 
He would probably be the first to admit that often he loses the peculiar 
quality of St. Augustine’s style in the interest of clarity : but it is a more 
real defect that too often he uses colloquial adverbs like ‘’ simply,”’ “‘ sheerly,” 
“* quite,” which are out of harmony with the rest of his translation. On 
the other hand, his avoidance of archaisms gives a truer rendering of 
Augustine’s vitality than is often met with in translations. If it is true 
that most people approach St. Augustine’s work through the Confessions, 
it can safely be said that Mr. Sheed has provided them with a rendering 
which makes St. Augustine as intelligible as he is ever likely to be made 
in a translation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Not long ago an Irish author, modestly camouflaged under the title of 
Don Boyne, wrote a volume of memories of Maynooth. Now the author 
reveals himself, and as the Reverend Neil Kevin, he continues his attempts 
at reminiscence in I Remember Karrigeen (B.O. and W., Dublin, 7s. 6d. n.), 
Karrigeen, whatever be its earthly equivalent, is here presented as the 
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typical Irish town of about 2,000 inhabitants. Father Kevin begins with 
an attack upon conventional Irish literature. It has become the fashion, 
he reminds us, to retreat into the old-world and picturesque. The Ireland 
of fiction has been made a specialised Ireland, with an emphasis either upon 
** the fishing village with the men in bawneens mending their nets, and the 
currachs beached like black coffins” or the Dublin slums. The fact is— 
he insists—that the majority of Irish towns are not so unlike their English 
counterparts. The everyday thinking and talking of the people is condi- 
tioned “ by such external factors as the Radio, the Cinema, and the Press 
Association—their taste in food and clothes, their methods of working, their 
style of recreation, all are of a pattern with the rest of the English-speaking 
world.” This leads us to Karrigeen. And here Father Kevin gives us 
some charming and pleasantly-written chapters on small town life. Shops 
and fairs : the interests and activities of farmers, merchants and middlemen : 
reflections on schools and fashions of to-day and yesterday, with a reminiscent 
preference for yesterday over the present age. Betweenwhiles, we are 
given a handful of musings on the problems of the parish priest, his own 
and those of his sometimes wayward flock. Of course, there are always 
the two Karrigeens. ‘‘ There is the one the motorist sees as he hurries past, 
counting the miles to the nearest town. And there is the one the cobbler 
has in his mind, and others like him, who, beyond the seas, long for the shape 
of its streets. They have idealised Karrigeen because it is their nook of 
earth, and, no doubt, the thought of it makes them better.”” With a touch 
of sentiment and satire, Father Kevin meditates on the two Kerrigeens, 
and I fancy his sympathies are with the second. 

The publication of A Newman Treasury (Longmans, New York, 21s. n.) 
may suitably remind Catholics in Britain that next year, 1945, is the 
centenary of the great Cardinal’s conversion to the Catholic Church. 
The author of this selection from Newman’s works is a non-Catholic 
professor from the U.S.A. Modestly he disclaims any intention of rivalling 
Fr. Erich Przywara’s excellent. symposium along the lines of Newman’s 
theological thought. ‘‘ My aim has been to present what Newman himself 
would have wished or permitted to be published in one volume at the end 
of his career.”” His touchstone throughout has been that of literary quality. 
But he tells us that the volume was planned on the supposition that, as with 
Dryden, so also with Newman, there was “‘ an inevitable movement towards 
the Roman Catholic Church almost from the first... Much argument, 
he declares, has been wasted over the theme as to whether Newman wrote 
better or worse after his reception into the Church. The author has no 
doubt about the answer. “In my own mind, there can be no question : 
the full flowering of Newman’s powers as a preacher, a writer, and a lecturer 
most certainly occurred after 1845 (the date of the conversion). I agree 
with Hutton that ‘ it was not indeed till after he became a Roman Catholic 
that Dr. Newman’s literary genius showed itself adequately in his prose 


writings.’ ’’ After a quite admirable introduction, we find that Newman’s 
gs q . . . 

works are represented—in extracts—under the following headings : 
“Essays and Discourses,” ‘‘ Universities and Higher Education,” 


** Sermons,” ‘‘ Selected Passages on Various Subjects,” ‘* Aphoristic 
Selections,” and finally, ‘‘ Meditations and Devotions.” Dr. C. F. Harrold, 
the anthologist, concludes with a judgment with which few would quarrel : 
** There is certainly no better time to read Newman than now, when the 
world, sated and brutalized by greedy secularism, is in danger of completely 
losing the two things for which Newman stood : the freedom and dignity 
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of the mind, and the sense of the supreme reality of God and one’s own 
soul.” 

In a short yet eloquent volume M. Edmond Fleg offers an answer to 
the question, Why I Am A Jew (Gollancz, 2s. 6d. n.). Brought up at 
Geneva in strict observance of the Jewish Law, he gradually lost sympathy 
with it and abandoned its practice. This was due, in part, to his friendship 
with Christians but principally it was the result of the influence of Kant, 
Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte, with whose writings he became 
familiar during student days in Paris. The first chapter, entitled “ Israel 
Lost,”’ends with a description of himself asthe centre of a coterie of zsthetes 
—with Anatole France and Renan as its twin deities. Out of this worldly 
position he was slowly shaken by the Dreyfus controversy. After much 
self-questioning, he rediscovered the “‘ ancestral memory ” of the Jewish 
race. He started to study Hebrew; read the Old Testament; and 
decided that he must get to know the Talmuds and Jewish classics like 
Gabirol and Maimonides. Finally, the realisation dawned upon him 
that it is the mission of Israel to proclaim the One True God and to live 
in hopes of a Messianism, with an attendant reign of justice and peace. 
So far M. Fleg’s religious Odyssey is interesting. It is spoilt by his reflections 
on Christjanity, by his assumption that Christ was deluded and misguided 
—and in general by his theory that the Christian religion is a less spiritual 
variant of the essential Jewish recognition of One God. He should under- 
stand that the recognition of One God was not confined to the Hebrew 
people. Classical polytheism, as we find it in Plato and Virgil, is merely 
a mask for the worship of the One God :_ the Hebrew folk was differentiated 
from other peoples by the special Providence of God. The Christian 
revelation is an advance on the pure acknowledgment of the One God : 
it has raised mankind to some knowledge of the activity that proceeds 
within the Godhead. In the Christian revelation we have the God-given 
ascent from nature to supernature, from the approach to the Divine Unity 
to the Divine Trinity within the Godhead. In M. Fleg’s philosophy, 
mankind is being led, under the spiritual guidance of Israel, to a higher 
Unitarianism which, thanks to the grace of God, it has long overpassed. 
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It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who have 
assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has meant, 
we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift more appreciated 
—to judge from the letters we receive. We are asked continually for more 
and more copies; we should be most grateful for further subscriptions 
to enable us to send them. 

To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from the 
publishers. The Manager of THz Montu has permission to send them. 
Whence the added value now of a direct subscription in favour of a 
missionary. 

Readers who are willing to provide an annual subscription (19s.) for one to be sent direct 
to the more distant ou » are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, “‘ The 
Month ” Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. Readers 


must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, whether of 
missionaries applying for “ The Month,” or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 


Printed in Great Britain at the BurRLEIGH Press, Lewin’s Mead, Bristow 
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The Leading Catholic Newspaper 


merits your support. 


It has faithfully and zealously served the 
Catholic Cause at home and abroad during the 
whole period of its long history 1860-1942. 
Its able editorials, Notes and Comments, 
powerful articles and unrivalled news service 
place it in the front rank of newspapers. 


EVERY FRIDAY 2d 


Direct Subscriptions: 138. Inland, or Abroad 
per year. Inclusive of postage. 


Special terms for members of His Majesty’s 
Forces : 108. per year, inclusive of postage, and 
pro rata for 6 or 3 months. 


Head Office : 


Fiela House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. 





Eighty-first thousand 


The Difficult Commandment 


By REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


** Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
of sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
Freudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
professedly religious—or should we say pious ?—way of 
dealing with the difficulties involved is not alway$ helpful 
to those who most need help. This is the sanest and most 
wholesome book we have seen on this subject.”’ 

‘ Blackfriars. 


Price Ninepence Net. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR 
_ YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Southwark. 


This excellent prayer book, an especial 
favourite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
Schools, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
with various spiritual Authorities. The manual 
has been described as truly manly and practical, 
and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
and devout. 


Prices, 2/6 cloth limp ; and 3/6 cloth boards. 
LONDON : 
MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, S.W.15 





SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


President ; MGR. BERNARD GRIFFIN, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Sword of the Spirit was established 
by Cardinal Hinsley in August, 1940: 


To unite Catholics in an understanding of 
the spiritual issues arising from the war ; 


To emphasize the need for Christian 
principles in social and _ international 
reconstruction ; 


To call upon Catholics for more sincere 
Prayer, for more serious Study of the 
Church’s teaching on social and public 
questions, for more energetic Action. 


The Sword of the Spirit Bulletin is published 
every month. Price 44. 





Headquarters ;— 
68 Gloucester Place, LONDON, W.1. 





NEW BURDENS TO SHARE... 





We are all bearing new burdens these 
days, but the C.T.S. has a new burden 
which we must share if this great work 
for the Faith is not to be crippled. Several 
new pamphlets have already been brought 
out to meet the new problems arising out 
of the war: more are urgently needed. 


Won’t YOU help by becoming a member ? 


Write now for particulars : 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. Two Shillings net) 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 





THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than eighty 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodical 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended, 





PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


Annual subscription 13s. post free (U.S.A. $3.25), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15. 




















SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


Charles K. Murphy 10/6 net 


“Interesting, well written and documented volume is to be 
thoroughly recommended . . . this wise manual. . . . Its teaching 
is noble, prudent and authoritative.” Universe. 


“The best manual of Catholic Action that has yet appeared. 
It will rank high among the spiritual books of our time and 
should be read and treasured by all who are interested in the 
lay apostolate.” Dublin Standard. 


“ The treatment is traditional in its essentials, but in the manner 
there is a warmth and a delicacy, that puts the book in the 
forefront of publications of the kind. . . . To priest and layman 
alike, we heartily recommend this book.” —Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL ORDER 


R. A. L. Smith, Ph.D. 7/6 net 


“This is, indeed, a book to read and to discuss. It is a 
courageous attempt not only to state Catholic social teaching, 
but to bring down the principles to practical application in the 
England of to-day.” Tablet. 


“Is written from an unusual point of view. Dr. Smith’s 
valuable book deals with the nature and purpose of government, 
national education, the ways and means of maintaining the 
family as the primary and integral unit of society, and problems 
of social order. It is the vision which he, as a Roman Catholic, 
has of a new Christian order for England.”—Church Times. 
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